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Collective Profit-Sharing 
by 


A. VERMEULEN 


Secretary of the Netherlands Federation of 
Trade Unions 


In the following article the author proposes a new system of profit- 
sharing, which he calls “ collective”, because under this system the 
national labour force as a whole would receive a share in the profits of 
all industries taken together. Mr. Vermeulen believes that the method 
of profit-sharing he advocates would contribute to the solution of two 
important problems of contemporary social and economic policy in 
industrialised countries—first, the highly unequal distribution of 
property and, secondly, the problem of wage policy in an economy 
where a system of collective wage bargaining prevails and where it is 
a main objective of economic policy to maintain full employment and 
economic stability with rising productivity. 


BACKGROUND 


The Distribution of Property and Wealth 


[N almost every part of the world, the propertyless state of 

the mass of the population causes increasing disquiet. The 
spirit of reform which reduced the tension between employers and 
workers at the end of the second—as of the first—world war is 
already fading, and anyone who looks facts in the face must 
recognise with anxiety the tightening of the stress. Is not this 
development due to a failure on our own part, an inability—despite 
all our good intentions—to answer the call for an improvement in 
the structure of society ? And is this failure in its turn not due to 
overlong attachment to obsolete instruments of socio-economic 
policy ? 

An affirmative answer to these questions is itself an indication 
of the path we must follow in order to achieve a better adjusted 
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society. Having thus chosen our course we must next examine 
closely the instruments used hitherto and fashion new ones if 
we can. 

After the first world war much was said and written about 
profit-sharing as a means of securing a fairer distribution of private 
property. Many publications raised the question of giving workers 
a share in the profits—and in some cases in the capital—of industry 
and commerce. Despite this stream of recommendations and 
speculations, little was done in practice apart from a few timid 
efforts to apply profit-sharing systems within the individual 
undertaking ; there was no attempt at that wholesale solution of 
the problem which is necessary if every member of the working 
class is to be enabled to acquire property of his own. 

Economic events and developments have since the war raised 
a number of problems of wage policy which before the war had 
hardly been known. I believe that these problems are the conse- 
quences of two fundamental facts: first, the acceptance of full 
employment as a basic objective of social and economic policy has 
been recognised to have implications in the field of wages which 
need careful consideration? ; secondly, the tremendous problems 
of restoring and maintaining equilibrium in the balance of payments 
and subsequently those arising out of the need for rearmament 
have necessitated the adoption of policies of restriction and re- 
straint, particularly with regard to wages. The labour movements 
in several industrialised countries have repeatedly shown that they 
are aware of their responsibilities towards the interests of the 
national community by agreeing to temporary wage freezes or at 
least moderation in wage claims, a limited use of the strike 
weapon, etc., even though the arrangements arrived at have not 
always been altogether satisfactory to them. I shall discuss at 
greater length below the implications in particular of invest- 
ment programmes and policies designed to avoid inflation with 
respect to the distribution of income and wealth. Briefly, this 
analysis has led me to the conclusion that such arrangements as 
have been made in the field of wage policy, in view of the need for 
large investments and for price stability, have probably been to the 
disadvantage of the wage earners, because they tended: to increase 
the degree of inequality in the distribution of property and wealth. 
The proposal for collective profit-sharing is designed to provide a 
more satisfactory solution and thereby simplify problems of 
wage policy, which I believe to be a permanent feature of general 
economic policies in all industrialised countries of the world. 


One of the first references to this question is found in Sir William H. 
BEVERIDGE : Full Employment in a Free Society (London, 1944), pp. 198 
et seq. 
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WHy THE BASIS OF DISTRIBUTION SHOULD BE CHANGED 


There is in the world a great variety of views regarding the 
ethical principles on which society should be based, and consequent- 
ly regarding the merits of social relationships and institutions. 
Side by side with this, and in a certain sense parallel to it, there is 
also a great variety of views regarding the socio-economic principles 
which should govern society. Within the limits of the present 
article it is hardly possible to mention all shades of opinion in these 
two respects ; nor is it necessary to do so in order to indicate the 
views generally held today on the distribution of property. 

Nevertheless, in practically all existing schools of ethics—the 
Catholic, the Protestant, the modern humanistic, the Mohammedan 
and other schools—there are trends in favour of reducing the 
present excessive social inequality by spreading property more 
widely and distributing national incomes more equitably. Attempt- 
ing to bring these various conceptions under a common denominator, 
we reach the following definition of the twin objectives of a dynamic 
society : the further development of the individual personality and 
regard for social justice. It will not be possible to give the fullest 
effect to social justice if there is conflict between it and efficiency ; 
this means that there must be an attempt to reach a synthesis—or 
perhaps we should say to find a compromise—between the two. 
It seems to be generally agreed nowadays that the objectives 
mentioned above will probably be best served if private property— 
up to a certain level—is not only retained by those groups which 
now have it but is also extended to other groups ; that property 
should certainly not be the privilege of a few but should be avail- 
able to all ; and that this would lead to greater efficiency as well 
as to more social justice. 

In the view of all schools of thought, the choice of the instru- 
ments for attaining our objectives is a matter of expediency. 
However, there may still be differences of opinion on the relative 
value of each, for besides the general objectives there are others for 
which a given instrument may be considered more or less appro- 
priate—promotion of a sense of community either in general or 
in the undertaking, justice in the determination of wages, stimula- 
tion of higher output, etc. Differences in emphasis regarding these 
aims naturally involve differences of opinion regarding the instru- 
ments to be used. It may be said in conclusion that, in the view of 
almost all, the definition of secondary criteria for the practical 
task of spreading property more widely may be left to the social 
sciences—economics, social psychology, etc. 
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The Criterion of Social Justice 


Within the limits of this article it is impossible to dwell long on 
socio-economic and political conceptions regarding the relationship 
between public and private property, although these are evidently 
a factor in the formation of opinion on the social structure in general 
and the distribution of private property in particular. It is of more 
direct interest for our present purposes to explore socio-economic 
and political conceptions regarding the distribution of private 
property. Certainly injustice in this regard is the reason why so 
many schools of thought reject or criticise the present structure of 
society. The chief complaint against great inequality in the distribu- 
tion of private property is that this increases income inequalities, 
particularly by creating “ unearned ” income. It is not necessary 
to brand all unearned income as unjustified in order to realise that 
additional value cannot be created by capital alone. On the con- 
trary, the public authorities, management and labour all contribute. 
It is therefore clearly unrealistic for large groups of workers to be 
practically excluded from the acquisition of new property, as is the 
case in many countries. There is no necessary connection between 
the amount of capital provided and the amount of profit made. 
Profit is by no means only the result of the capitalist’s effort ; it is 
affected to a great extent by the quality of management, the 
monopolistic position of the undertaking, special market conditions, 
government policy, control of wage scales, etc. 


Development of the Personality 


The right of disposal of property enables the owner to apply 
his wealth wherever he considers that it will bring him the greatest 
advantage. The personal interest of an owner of capital is not by 
any means always identical with the interest of the community, 
particularly as concerns the expediency of investments in connec- 
tion with a policy to promote employment. Concentration of wealth 
in the hands of individuals undoubtedly enhances the danger of 
irrational production. In certain conditions this risk may be met 
by means of physical controls over investment. But even with 
such controls the concentration of wealth in the hands of individuals 
in present-day society means concentration of power and inequality 
of opportunity. It is for this reason that a wider distribution of 
property may be regarded as indispensable to the development 
of the personality of each individual. The history of society teaches 
us that the possession of enduring goods has effects which stimulate 
the personality and particularly the sense of personal responsibility. 
The possession of goods of permanent value is a means, and one 
that should not be neglected, of freeing a man from excessive 
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dependence on others ; it may give him a measure of liberty which 
fits his dignity as a human being ; his sense of responsibility to 
family and society may be increased thereby ; and the possession 
of individual wealth is undoubtedly a stimulus to greater effort. 


Changes in Property Distribution Since the War 


The above considerations will carry more weight if it can be 
demonstrated that the trend of income formation and spending over 
a given recent period—for instance, since the 1930s—has been such 
as to increase the inequality of distribution ; and the argument will 
be weightier still if it is found that this trend is likely to continue in 
the immediate future. Here a distinction should be made between 
tendencies that are structural and those that are incidental, such as 
developments arising from the war, which may be regarded as 
transitional and likely to diminish in strength. 

In general, it may be said that, particularly in countries which 
were hard hit by the last war, the proportion of the national income 
alloted to capital investment has risen very greatly in comparison 
with the pre-war years, and this increase has been at the 
expense of consumption spending. 

The greater need for investment arising from technical develop- 
ment is added to the need occasioned by war damage. More and 
more equipment is required, new areas are explored, and the 
economic lifetime of means of production? is decreasing compared 
with their technical lifetime. This means that even in the more 
highly developed countries which suffered comparatively little war 
damage the proportion of the national income devoted to capital 
investment is rising at a rapid pace. 

There is everywhere an urge for full employment. The large- 
scale unemployment of the 1930s, which spared hardly a single 
country, was accompanied by reduced capital investment. If it is 
desired to effect a long-term full-employment policy, the need for 
capital investment will be greater during the period of full employ- 
ment than during one which includes times of large-scale unemploy- 
ment. In the countries which suffered greatly from unemployment 
during the depression of the 1930s a backlog of capital investment 
arose which made it necessary to increase the volume of invest- 
ment very greatly after the war in order that a full-employment 
policy might be put into effect.? 


1 That is, the time during which their use is economically advantageous. 
* Capital investment in economically backward countries is a special 
nea If it is desired to bring these countries up to more sati 
evels of production and consumption, capital investment will be a first 
necessity ; and if it is impossible (or is not desired) to meet the resulting 


[Footnote continued overleaf.) 
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In a large number of countries the need for capital investment 
is stimulated by the increase in the population. A large regular 
supply of new workers requires expansion of the apparatus of 
production, or full employment will be affected. 

The rearmament programmes of recent years also have a par- 
ticularly powerful influence on the need for investment. Capital 
spending on these programmes has an effect which is not temporary 
but permanent ; it restricts immediate consumption in order to 
enable wealth for investment to be accumulated, and it restricts 
future consumption through the non-productive character of 
present investment. 

In the light of the preceding paragraphs, it may be said that 
there is in the world an increasing need for capital investment. 
This need—in so far at least as concerns additional investment to 
expand present productive capacity—can only be met by reducing 
consumption. 

The figures in the table below clearly show, for a number of 
European countries, the extent to which investment has been 
surpassing pre-war levels. Gross fixed investment is seen to have 
increased, since 1938, by 50 per cent. or more in most of the coun- 
tries mentioned. The increase in total resources has, in most cases, 
been substantially less. 

The only source (in the private sector) from which the additional 
capital needed to expand existing productive capacity can be 
drawn is the savings of private institutions and individuals. Even 
in the few countries where the level of consumption is high, workers’ 


GROSS FIXED INVESTMENT, AT 1949 PRICEs, 
IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 






































































Denmark | Finland | France | a Greece Netherlands| Norway | Sweden | United 
Year |(Thousand| (Thousand) (million | Ty oucand| (Million | Ireland |(Thousand)|(Thousand)| (Thousand) Ki 
IL TL IL. (million I. (£ TL. ) million llénn IL, (£ thousand 
crowns) marks) francs) marks) drachmas) guilders) crowns) crowns ) million) 
1938 3.0 92 1.1 143 —- 37 2.1 3.6 3.8 1.4 
1948 3.8 114 1.5 12 * 2.7 43 3.3 4.9 4.9 1.5 
1949 4.3 126 45 15 $4 46 3.6 5.2 4.7 1.6 
1950 5.0 126 1.5 19 4.4 52 3.9 , me p He 1.6 
1951 4.9 139 1.6 22 3.4 53 3.8 5.3 5.7 1.6 | 










Source : Unttep Nations : Economic Survey of Europe since the War, p. 56. 
1 1936. 
2 Second half of the year: annual rate. 


demand for wealth by contracting foreign loans, and if the demand is not 
met by gifts, the necessary wealth can only be created by reducing the level 
of consumption. 
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savings play no more than a very minor part in this regard. Imme- 
diate needs—particularly as a result of the backlog in consumption 
which arose in many countries during the war—are so great that the 
income of the workers is spent almost entirely on consumer goods. 
By the introduction of social security, collective accumulation has 
in many countries taken the place of individual workers’ savings ; 
but as these collective savings are very often used to finance public 
capital investment the wealth in question is lost as a source of 
investment in the private sector. In these circumstances profits 
are the principal source of capital for private investment ; and this 
means that the wealth of the self-employed increases while that of 
the working class remains unchanged. 


Conclusions 


To sum up, the reasons for modifying the distribution of 
property may be stated as follows : 


(1) a sense of equity, which is offended by the extent of 
“unearned ” income, or—expressed in more general terms—a 
respect for social and economic justice in society ; 


(2) the need for a wider and fuller development of the individual 
personality ; 


(3) the heightened tendency towards an increase in “ unearned ” 
income, due to the use of profits as a means of financing the expan- 
sion of productive capacity in the private sector. 


How To CHANGE THE BASIS OF PROPERTY DISTRIBUTION 


Once the conclusion has been reached that, for various reasons, 
a change in the basis of property distribution is desirable, the 
question arises as to what instruments are available for achieving 
this object. It would take too long to examine all such instruments 
on their merits. A better course will be to refer briefly to some of 
them, and then to devote special attention to profit-sharing 
schemes operated within the undertaking, since these have hitherto 
been publicised as the most appropriate means of spreading pro- 
perty more equitably. 

A change in the distribution of property can be achieved in 
two ways: either directly, by dispossessing present owners and 
transferring their property to others, or indirectly, by modifying 
the distribution of the national income. Direct action not only 
alters the present distribution of property ; the resulting change 
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in the present situation involves a change in the future distribution 
of property also. In the case of indirect action, the present pattern 
of property distribution remains unaltered but, by means of a 
better distribution of incomes, an attempt is made to distribute 
property more equitably in the future. 

Possible instruments for direct transfer include the socialisa- 
tion or nationalisation of undertakings without compensation, a 
capital levy and restriction of the right of inheritance through death 
duties. Socialisation or nationalisation without compensation is 
impossible in a society based on the rule of law (there are always 
some “ capitalists ” who have invested their money more or less by 
chance in the undertakings to be nationalised, and they would be 
sacrificed while others retained their wealth). In the case of a capital 
levy, all owners of private property are affected by the transfer to the 
State of a more or less uniform proportion of their property. As 
regards their effects, capital levy and death duties may be con- 
sidered together. In both cases there is a direct transfer of property 
from private hands to the State. The State can use in various ways 
the wealth so acquired. It may use it to reduce public debt and thus 
to increase the income of the State. It may use it to establish 
public enterprises or to provide compensation for nationalised 
private undertakings ; this may also improve the State’s income 
situation, but not too much emphasis should be placed on such a 
possibility, since the object of public enterprise is not so much 
profit as service. Thirdly, the wealth acquired by the State through 
capital levy or death duties can be transferred to private persons, 
for instance by the provision of capital for a general pension 
fund ; it thus becomes the property of the members of the fund, 
who may in their turn make it available for investment in the 
private or in the public sector. 

The following are possible instruments for the indirect redistri- 
bution of income and property: taxation policy, price policy, 
social security policy and profit-sharing. Taxation policy may be 
used to effect a transfer of income within the private sector. 
Price policy may be used to restrict profits and thus to contribute to 
a better distribution of goods ; but it will not be effective for the 
purpose we are now considering unless coupled with regulations 
of other kinds. 


PROBLEMS OF PosTt-WAR WAGE POLICY 


The need for accelerated investment and the precarious state 
of the balance of payments in a number of countries, have, in 
post-war years, repeatedly led to the adoption of direct or indirect 
controls on prices, wages and profits. These measures, known as 
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stabilisation, anti-inflationary or disinflationary programmes, have 
usually been taken on an ad hoc basis every time a new balance of 
payments crisis occurred or threatened to occur. I agree with those 
who believe that if full employment and a reasonable degree of 
stable economic progress are to be maintained it will be necessary to 
have certain principles of wage, price and investment policy 
accepted as a permanent feature of general economic policy. This 
does not mean that I subscribe to the opinion that “ as competition 
is reduced in a full-employment economy, price, wage and profit 
controls are ... necessary in order to prevent any organised group 
from using its monopolistic advantage by starting such an upward 
movement as would lead to a general rise in prices ”.’ In particular, 
it should not be assumed that I believe that organised labour 
would be mainly responsible for such action leading to inflation.* 
The reason why I believe that a national wage, price and investment 
policy will be necessary is that I see no reason whatsoever to expect 
that unco-ordinated decisions regarding these matters would lead 
to precisely that volume and structure of investment which would 
be necessary to provide the technological framework for the main- 
tenance of full employment and rising productivity ; nor that they 
would automatically lead to the volume and pattern of production 
and international trade which would guarantee an adequate supply 
of raw materials and other commodities necessary for producing 
the full-employment level of output, an efficient international 
division of labour and equilibrium in the balance of payments. 
Briefly, I believe that stable full employment does not just happen 
but has to be planned for. 

Whether in the future a systematic approach to these problems 
will be made or whether Governments will prefer to go on dealing 
with them by ad hoc emergency measures every time something 
goes wrong is not, however, essential. The important thing is that, 
as post-war experience has shown in the Netherlands, the 
Scandinavian countries, the United Kingdom and a number of 
other countries, adequate investment and a stable price level are 
continually requiring moderation in the wage claims of the trade 
union movement. As far as I can see, the prospects are that this 
moderation will have to be invoked again and again in the years to 
come. ‘Wage earners’ consumption has to be kept at a level at 
which a sufficient amount of savings will come forth to make 
possible the non-inflationary financing of investments necessary 


1 UnITED Nations : Economic Survey of Europe since the War (Geneva, 
1953), p. 70. 

*For a discussion of this idea, cf. International Labour Conference, 
34th Session, Report I: Report of the Director-General (Geneva, 1951), 
pp. 44 et seq. 
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for the maintenance of full employment and steadily increasing 
productivity. Moreover wage costs must be kept at a level where 
total costs of production remain internationally competitive. 
This is, in a nutshell, the often proclaimed responsibility of the 
trade-union movement towards the national community’s interests. 
I agree that such responsibility exists, but I wish to stress that this 
is not the whole story. 

We are faced here with the two well-known aspects of wages: 
wages are costs on the one hand ; they are income on the other. 
In modern industrial countries the policy of most producers seems 
to be that they calculate their costs of production, then determine 
what seems to them a good margin of profit, and thus arrive at the 
price at which they are willing to supply the product. It is clear 
that under such conditions the level of wages, as determined, for 
example, under collective agreements, affects the price level as an 
item of cost. It is also clear that the price level depends to almost 
the same extent on profit margins and such other costs as fixed 
interest charges. The part which profit margins play in this respect 
has, of course, usually been recognised, and agreements under 
which the trade unions undertake to follow a policy of restraint 
often also include an undertaking by the employers, the Government 
or both, to recommend restraint with respect to profit margins. 
Such undertakings are, however, of a different nature from the 
undertakings of the trade unions, if only because the acceptance of 
stable wage rates practically means the acceptance of stable total 
income by the workers, whereas an undertaking to keep profit 
margins stable does not imply that total profits will not rise. 

As regards the income aspect of wages, the important thing to 
be kept in mind, however, is this : in view of the low level of wage 
incomes compared with what, in modern industrialised countries, 
is generally looked upon as an appropriate standard of living, 
wage earners’ savings are, and during the foreseeable future will 
remain, almost negligible. The savings, necessary for financing the 
required investments, will therefore have to come mainly from the 
higher non-wage incomes, 14.¢., profits and interest. This means 
that, under the arrangements usually made at present, a policy of 
restraint and moderation on the side of the trade unions is, in 
itself, bound to perpetuate and increase the existing inequality in 
the distribution of income and wealth. By means of this policy of 
restraint (among other things), profits are kept at a level sufficiently 
high to provide the savings necessary for the maintenance of high 
production, investment and full employment. The new equipment 
thus accrues to the class of capital-owners who already possess the 
existing productive wealth. This is an undesirable, because unfair, 
situation and I find it difficult to believe that the trade-union 
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movements in various countries will, in the long run, be found 
prepared to accept it. The Netherlands Federation of Trade 
Unions, I may say, is not. 

Apart from being undesirable, however, this state of affairs is 
also unnecessary for the attainment of the objectives of full employ- 
ment, rising productivity and balance of payments equilibrium. 
Instead of having a simple trade-union policy of “ restraint ”, we 
can have one of “ restraint plus ”, provided only that the “ plus ” 
does not lead to increases in costs or to a fall in total savings below 
the level required for the necessary investments. The “ plus ” 
would be a share in the profits which the trade-union movement 
has helped to make possible by adopting, where appropriate, a 
policy of restraint ; and this share in profits would be subject to 
limitations as far as spending on consumption is concerned. If the 
income which the workers would receive, over and above their 
ordinary wages, as their share in profits, were saved, there would 
be no danger of the savings necessary for the financing of invest- 
ments not being available. Further, if this income were determined 
on the basis of profits made, it would not lead to an increase in 
costs and it should, therefore, not lead to a rise in prices. Finally, 
if the worker were granted an extra income which he could not 
spend on consumption, an important step would be taken towards 
the decreasing of the present degree of inequality in the distribution 
of property and wealth. 


Wuy “ CoLLeEctTIvE ” PROFIT-SHARING ? 


We have seen that a policy of restraint on the side of the labour 
movement is often a condition for keeping total profits in the 
economy as a whole sufficiently high in view of the needs for saving 
and investment, and for keeping cost of production sufficiently 
low to maintain exports and equilibrium in foreign accounts. 

The wage policy accepted in such circumstances by the trade- 
union movement thus becomes what I shall call an “ external ” 
factor determining profits. It is external in the sense that it is 
independent of decisions taken and policies pursued within the 
single enterprise. Other external factors determining the general 
level of profits are, for example, the level and fluctuations of the 
general level of home and foreign demand and the credit and fiscal 
policies pursued by governments. “ Internal ” factors determining 
profits are, for example, the organisation and efficiency of produc- 
tion, advertising, sales policies, etc. : these factors depend mainly 
on the insight and general capability of management and on the 
willingness of the firm’s leaders to accept financial risks. In most 
cases the influence of the individual workman on these internal 
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factors is small. Where it is not, and where it can, moreover, be 
measured, the workers are often directly rewarded for their specific 
contributions through systems of payment by results, merit rating, 
special bonuses for valuable suggestions, etc. In a number of cases 
a more general relationship exists between the firm’s profits and the 
contribution made by the workers through systems of profit- 
sharing, under which the employer undertakes to give the bulk of 
his employees a share in the net profits of the enterprise in addition 
to their regular wages. ! 

In what follows, I shall indicate such systems as schemes for 
enterprise profit-sharing in order to distinguish them clearly from 
the system of collective profit-sharing proposed in this article. In 
the next section I shall raise a few objections against schemes for 
enterprise profit-sharing in general, but I shall now first explain 
why I believe that the participation by the workers in the profits 
due to external factors in general, and to the trade unions’ wage 
policy in particular, should not be based on schemes for enterprise 
profit-sharing. 

Under a system of collective bargaining the wage agreement is 
made for the industry as a whole, not for every enterprise taken 
separately. In practice, however, the collective agreements con- 
cluded by the various industrial and craft unions are themselves 
closely inter-related. This becomes very clear, of course, in those 
cases where the unions are following the general principles of wage 
policy formulated by the Confederation of Trade Unions or the 
Trades Union Congress. In a number of countries this has already 
happened on several occasions, and I believe that the tendency 
towards a “ national wage policy ” will, in the somewhat longer run, 
become stronger and stronger. But even when no formal commit- 
ments exist with respect to the wage policy pursued by the unions, 
the separate workers’ organisations will, in determining their 
policies, take account of the general economic situation and of each 
other’s achievements in wage negotiations. Indeed, the employers’ 
organisations seem to follow largely the same line. A consequence of 
this interdependency between wage negotiations in various in- 
dustries is a strong tendency towards uniformity in the changes of 
wage rates throughout the economy and even, though to a lesser 
degree, towards uniformity in the wage rates themselves. For 
example, the differences in wages paid in agriculture and manufac- 
turing have, in several countries, decreased substantially during the 
last 20 years. Similarly, within manufacturing, differences in pay 


1 For an account of the traditional forms of profit-sharing, under which 
workers share in the profits of the enterprise in which they work, see “ Profit- 
Sharing : A Review ”, by P. S. NARASIMHAN, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXII, No. 6, December 1950. 
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between, for example, the engineering and the textile industries 
have become much smaller. I believe that this is a desirable 
development ; from the point of view of efficient allocation of the 
labour force there is as little reason why the cost of labour should be 
higher in one industry or plant than in others, as there is for selling 
raw materials at different prices to different industries. 

However, the more important conclusion for our purpose is 
that, whenever the trade unions are pursuing a policy of wage 
restraint in order to maintain full employment and balance of 
payments equilibrium, it is the labour force as a whole which 
provides the conditions necessary, with respect to wages, for the 
maintenance of general prosperity. Therefore, the labour force as 
a whole has a claim on part of the profits made in the economy as 
a whole. 

It would be possible to satisfy this claim through the universal 
application of schemes of enterprise profit-sharing. There are, 
however, at least two objections to such a procedure. First, a 
large number of workers are employed in public enterprises and 
services which are not intended to make profits. The system of 
general enterprise profit-sharing would thus result in an unjustified 
discrimination against these workers. Second, and more important, 
the actual level of profits in a particular enterprise depends on 
both external and internal factors. The workers’ claim to a share in 
profits is based on the existence of external factors. If in a particular 
industry or enterprise, as determined by external and internal 
factors together, the profit happens to be small, zero or negative, 
the fact remains that the workers in those industries or firms 
belong to the labour force which, through its collective wage 
policy, has created the possibility of having an adequate level of 
profits for all industries taken together. They are therefore entitled 
to part of these profits. This is the main reason why the system 
proposed here is one of collective profit-sharing. Finally, there is a 
practical consideration. I believe that a uniform, nation-wide 
system of collective profit-sharing would entail substantially less 
administrative work than the nation-wide application of enter- 
prise profit-sharing. 


ENTERPRISE PROFIT-SHARING 


The Question of Justification 


Great differences of opinion have been expressed in economic 
literature as to whether a theoreticai justification can be found for 
sharing profits among the workers. 


2 
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Von Zwiedeneck-Siidenhorst ! considered that such a justifica- 
tion could be deduced from the doctrine of “imputed value ”. 
In Devolder’s view *, to the extent that profit is compensation 
(subject to fluctuation) for the activity of the entrepreneur, profit- 
sharing cannot, strictly speaking, be justified. However, he considers 


“ 


that for reasons of social justice the “entrepreneur bonus ” (#.¢., 
the part of profits resulting from a given entrepreneur’s ability to 
produce at lower cost than his competitors, partly owing to his 
workers’ efforts) is appropriate for distribution. 

Other writers consider that no theoretical justification for profit- 
sharing exists at all. They attribute profits to the employer’s skill 
or deny that there is any direct link between the efforts of labour 
and the entrepreneur bonus. 

In the preceding section I have argued that the policy of using 
profits as a means of expanding investment promotes the accumula- 
tion of private wealth and that, under such a policy, if wages are 
determined collectively, all the workers contribute to profits by 
limiting their own income and consumption. This doctrine implies 
a justification for the collective claim of the workers to a share in 
the total profits of industry. It is, however, not possible, with any 
economic yardstick, to measure the contribution made by each of 
the elements in production to profits caused by internal factors ; 
nor, if there is a loss, is it possible to determine exactly the share of 
each element—and still less that of each individual worker—in the 
deficit : for the workers cannot to any appreciable extent influence 
internal profit factors. For this reason I conclude that no justifica- 
tion can be provided for a claim by the workers to a share in any 
profit which is a consequence of the operation of internal factors. 


Alleged Advantages of Enterprise Profit-Sharing 


It is possible to give an opinion regarding the value of enterprise 
profit-sharing, quite apart from the question of its theoretical 
justification. I will restrict myself to the schemes under which the 
worker is obliged to invest his share, usually in the undertaking 
where he is employed. 

History has made it clear that the high hopes placed in such 
schemes soon fall to the ground. If they are introduced on a large 
scale, the mobility of labour disappears. The loss of the worker’s 
freedom of movement may render his personal position undignified 
and seriously affect his economic position (he may have to accept 


1 Otto von ZWIEDENECK-SUDENHORST: Lohnpolitik und Lohntheorie 
(1900). 
® Arbeid en Economische Orde (Louvain, 1946). 
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wage reductions and the worsening of other conditions of employ- 
ment). Furthermore, this form of profit-sharing is equivalent to 
compulsory spending, for it excludes in advance the free disposal 
of part of the worker’s income. In my view, von Treitschke * and 
the Balfour Committee on Industry and Trade rightly argued that 
such schemes cannot work satisfactorily without a constant labour 
force, long-term contracts of employment and a small turnover 
of personnel ; and this means that they can be introduced in very 
rare cases only. Lastly, I much prefer “co-management” to 
“ co-partnership ” as a means of enabling the workers to influence the 
conduct of the undertaking, the trade, and industrial life in general. 

Enterprise profit-sharing has been widely publicised, particularly 
after each of the two world wars. This is comprehensible if it is 
remembered that the economic situation in many countries at 
those times was characterised by a need for investment and by 
tension between wages and prices. If the individual’s share in 
profits is paid in cash, it will usually be spent on consumer goods ; 
profit-sharing then loses its value as an instrument for promoting 
the creation of permanent property. Consequently, if it is desired 
to promote this process by means of profit-sharing, it will be 
necessary to establish some degree of compulsion regarding the 
manner in which the share is spent—+.e., to take action so that 
spending on investment will be ensured. This idea may be traced 
in the writing of Romme, von den Brink *, Béhmert ®, von Thiinen * 
and others. In practice, the few enterprise profit-sharing schemes 
which required the workers to invest their shares outside the 
employing undertaking have all failed. This is comprehensible, 
since such investment has not the slightest advantage from the 
employer’s point of view ; and it is therefore clear that enterprise 
profit-sharing schemes cannot make any important contribution to 
the creation of permanent property outside the employing under- 
taking. The disadvantages of accumulating property inside the 
undertaking have already been stated. 

The advocates of enterprise profit-sharing argue that the 
introduction of such schemes favours social peace. More numerous 
are those who consider that this is not the case. In my own view, 
Treitschke and others rightly argue that the workers usually prefer 
a high steady wage to a share in profits. With enterprise profit- 
sharing the battle for wages will not be less fierce, for the workers 


1H. von TrertscHKeE : “ Uber den Sozialismus und seine Génner ”, in 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, (1874). 

2 J. R. M. von den Brink : Verbreiding van Privaateigendom (1945). 

* V. BOuMERT : Die Gewinnbeteiligung : Untersuchungen tiber Arbeitslohn 
und Unternehmergewinn (1878). - 
‘J. H. von Tuiinen : Der Isolierte Staat (1875). 
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will strive by seeking higher wages to escape the risks inherent 
in the profit-sharing scheme. Practical experience provides clear 
evidence of this ; the pressure for higher wages certainly comes not 
least from workers taking part in the few profit-sharing schemes 
which now exist. 

I share the view which has been expressed in various quarters 
that enterprise profit-sharing heightens opposition between workers, 
and thus increases social unrest. As no yardstick can be found for 
measuring the individual share, the lazy and the industrious worker 
receive the same amount. This is in conflict with the principle of 
equal pay for work of equal value, and consequently is not condu- 
cive to good relations within the undertaking. Moreover, tensions 
between the undertakings which have introduced profit-sharing 
schemes and those which have not will certainly increase unrest 
within a given industry. 

Some have argued that enterprise profit-sharing must be 
regarded as an integral part of an equitable wage system. Others 
disagree. I maintain that, if wages are collectively determined, 
enterprise profit-sharing contravenes the principle of equal pay 
for work of equal value ; and I therefore cannot regard it as an 
equitable form of payment. My view of collective profit-sharing 
is entirely different. The arguments quoted above make it clear 
that I regard collective profit-sharing as a complement to collective 
wage determination and as necessary for a more equitable distri- 
bution of the national income and a wider distribution of private 
property. 

The view that enterprise profit-sharing is a proper part of the 
wage system usually goes hand in hand with the idea that it serves 
as an incentive to increase productivity (von Thiinen, Taussig ?, 
etc.). Other writers, however, argue that, as each worker in the 
undertaking usually receives the same share in the profit, the 
system does not serve as a productivity incentive. My own opinion 
is that the computation, by any economic yardstick, of a worker’s 
share in profits is impossible ; but that relative individual input 
can be measured, in quantity as well as in quality, with the aid of 
job classification, measurement of results and merit rating. I 
therefore support the view that wage rates based on such methods 
as these are at the present stage of job analysis certainly the best 
means of securing greater productivity. Wage differentials between 
skilled and unskilled and between the various grades are far greater 
than a worker’s share in profits, which can seldom exceed 5 or 
7 per cent. of wages according to von Zwiedeneck-Siidenhorst’s 
calculations. 


1F, W. Taussic: Principles of Economics, Vol. II (1937). 
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It is clear from the above that I reject enterprise profit-sharing. 
Bearing in mind the criticisms which have been directed at it, 
I have sought a different solution of the problem, namely collective 
profit-sharing. 


PRINCIPLES OF COLLECTIVE PROFIT-SHARING 


The case for collective profit-sharing has already been indicated 
above. Its principles may be summarised as follows. 

If it is desired that the profits of private industry should be 
used to constitute capital for the expansion of investment, and if 
wages are collectively determined with this policy in view, then all 
the workers are contributing to its success by restricting their 
consumption. Therefore, in accordance with the law of imputed 
values, all workers must be regarded as entitled to a share in the 
capital constituted out of profits. Effect can best be given to this 
claim at the source—+.e., after the profits have been calculated and 
when they are being distributed. All workers must have their share 
in these profits. 

It may be asked whether the doctrine of collective profit- 
sharing also justifies the sharing of losses. According to our defini- 
tion the policy of collective wage determination and of con- 
sumption restraint constitutes an external factor in profits. If this 
external factor ceases to operate because consumption is no longer 
restrained, the justification for collective sharing disappears also. 
In such circumstances, expansion of investment will be much less 
considerable, and will perhaps even cease altogether ; consequently, 
effect cannot be given to a full employment policy and large-scale 
unemployment will very soon be with us once more. Action to 
restore full employment will in its turn have to be based on satisfac- 
tion of the demand for investment, which will require a further 
spell of consumption restraint. During these business fluctuations 
the workers will be in danger of unemployment and therefore 
of a still greater enforced restraint on their consumption. The entre- 
preneur will no doubt run the risk of losing his capital ; but if 
business conditions undergo a change, he will have the possibility 
of covering this loss in so far as he has not done so already by 
allotting large sums to depreciation and reserve. There is thus no 
justification for the sharing of losses, since when the external 
factor in profits disappears workers run the risk of unemployment, 
usually accompanied by a reduction in wages for those still in 
employment and a heavy fall of income for the unemployed them- 
selves ; nor can this loss be met either beforehand or subsequently, 
as is the case with the entrepreneur’s risk of losing his capital. 
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It is a generally accepted principle that the authorities should 
give a lead towards full employment. Various instruments are 
available to them for this purpose—wage policy, taxation policy, 
public works policy, etc. If they use these instruments with the 
object of restricting consumption and of creating out of profits the 
private property required for an expansion of investment, the 
authorities will be obliged to explore means of spreading this 
property more widely, and may therefore be expected to stimulate 
collective profit-sharing, for instance by legislation. 

The first step in this process must be a precise indication of the 
source of the funds to be distributed. The source will of course be 
the profit made by undertakings, but there are many different 
conceptions of what should be understood by profits. It is therefore 
necessary to find a uniform definition of profits which will serve 
as the basis for determining the amount to be distributed among 
the workers. 

The next question is whether the scheme should cover all 
undertakings, establishments, etc., which produce or distribute 
goods or provide services. Of these, public undertakings are public 
property in the strict sense of the term ; and it may be assumed 
that their proceeds are used for purposes of public utility. There is 
consequently, in my opinion, no reason for distributing among 
private persons the profits of public undertakings. As regards the 
private sector, it will be advisable to inquire, in each country, 
whether undertakings are already classified on a basis which can be 
used for collective profit-sharing. In most cases such a classifica- 
tion will have been made for taxation purposes (profits or dividend 
tax, or tax on undertakings) and a practical schedule may thus be 
obtained of the undertakings which will be required—if they have a 
profit—to make part of it available for collective profit-sharing. 

However, as already stated, there is no agreement among econo- 
mists as to the meaning of the term “ profits”. What value (pur- 
chasing price, cost of replacement, etc.) shall be taken as the basis 
for the depreciation of buildings, machines, equipment, etc. ? Before 
profits are determined for a financial year, may losses incurred in 
previous years be written off ? These are only two of the questions 
which arise. If there is to be collective profit-sharing, profits must 
be uniformly defined. In the drafting of such a definition, for 
which there is not sufficient space here, it will often be possible to 
follow the provisions of tax regulations concerning the calculation 
of profits ; but it should be borne in mind that the part of profits 
which falls to the entrepreneur as reward for his work is not avail- 
able for collective profit-sharing, and that fixed charges—interest 
on borrowed capital and on debentures—have either to be included 
in costs of production or to be deducted in calculating profits. 
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If the resulting conception of profits is adopted, the redistribu- 
tion of income resulting from collective profit-sharing will apply to 
fluctuating but not to fixed returns on capital. It may be asked 
whether this would not be unjust. However, I consider it probable 
that the initial fall in fluctuating returns which results from the 
introduction of collective profit-sharing will in the end affect the 
amount of fixed returns. A reduction in the chances of profit from 
capital provided in exchange for a fluctuating return will lead to an 
increase in the volume of capital offered for a fixed return; and the 
price of this capital—i.e., the rate of interest—will consequently 
fall. This will also mean a reduction in the entrepreneur's total 
costs, and consequently an increase in the fluctuating return ; but 
the adjustment will come mainly as a direct result of the diversion of 
capital. The original disproportion between fixed and fluctuating 
returns will thus in the long run disappear. Lastly, taxes on profits 
must be taken into account—+.e., the amount available for sharing 
cannot be regarded as determined until the tax has been deducted 
from gross profits. 

The question now arises whether, before the distribution of 
profits, a “ priority dividend ” should first be paid—+.e., whether 
the workers’ claim should apply to the total net profit or to net 
profit minus this priority dividend. It may be argued that the 
workers have already received one payment, in the form of wages, 
for their effort, and that consequently when the net profits are 
being allotted priority should be given to the shareholders. 
Recognition of this principle would mean that as long as net 
profits did not exceed the amount of this priority dividend, there 
would be no payment for the external factor in profits—in other 
words, only undertakings with high profits would have to pay for this 
factor. Such an arrangement would be entirely contrary to the 
theory which has been developed regarding the external factor in 
profits. The workers’ collective claim should therefore apply to net 
profit as a whole. Furthermore, distribution of the total net profits 
will tend to direct the flow of capital towards the more profitable 
forms of production, and this effect is naturally of great importance 
as a means of promoting productivity. 

Next, a quantitative definition must be given to the workers’ 
collective claim on net profits. This can of course be done only on 
a national basis. In fact the question is an arbitrary one. On the 
one hand it is possible to estimate the volume of additional pro- 
perty which must be created in order that investments may be 
expanded to the desired extent ; on the other hand actual figures 
are available showing total profit-making capacity over past 
periods. The proportion of total profits which is to be earmarked 
for the workers’ claim will depend on the return to be allotted—for 
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reasons of equity and of expediency—to unearned income. I believe 
that it will be possible to find an answer to this question at the 
national level. With a view to practical efficiency, it may be 
advisable to determine the sum for collective profit-sharing 
as a percentage of the tax which will already have been levied on 
profits. 

The distribution among the workers of the amount available for 
collective profit-sharing is not so simple a problem as it may 
appear at the outset. There arises first of all the question whether 
all persons covered by contracts of employment shall participate 
in the distribution. I would except only personnel whose earnings 
already include a percentage of the profits of the undertaking ; they 
would be treated on the same footing as shareholders or others 
who have participated in profits hitherto. Another question 
is the amount to be paid to each worker. Two systems may be 
imagined—payment of a single flat rate to all, and payment of a 
percentage of wages. If the flat rate is adopted, the result will be 
a disquieting reduction in existing wage differentials. Moreover it 
may be assumed that, up to a certain point, the consumption 
restraint undertaken as a contribution to investment will be more 
or less proportionate to earnings. In the light of these considera- 
tions I believe that the wage percentage system should be preferred. 
Furthermore, the resulting absolute increase in wage differentials 
will in itself constitute an important incentive to higher produc- 
tivity. If it is desired not to go too far in this direction, a wage 
ceiling can be imposed at any time, and amounts exceeding this 
would not give rise to an increase in the workers’ share in profits. 


How THE WORKERS’ SHARE IN PROFITS SHOULD BE SPENT 


The personality of each individual will be able to develop most 
fully if he is allowed the greatest possible freedom to dispose of his 
income as he pleases. Property which is not available for use but 
is fixed in a form unsuited to multilateral self-expression, income 
which must be spent in a manner dictated to the individual—these 
are hardly compatible with the principle of free disposal. The 
objective of any collective profit-sharing scheme must be to leave 
scope for the widest possible variety in spending, and so to meet the 
wide variety in human character which induces one individual to 
seek satisfaction in a home of his own, another in security for his old 
age, a third in a self-owned business. 

It has been shown that payment in cash has the effect of 
encouraging consumption and therefore does not contribute to the 
creation of durable property. This means that a certain degree of 
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compulsion must be applied to the spending of the workers’ share in 
profits—+.e., there must be some obligation to devote this share to 
investment. Several possibilities for spending, within the frame- 
work of such a restriction, are mentioned below. 

The possession of a piece of land may not only bring the worker 
a valued opportunity for leisure occupation in the form of garden- 
ing ; it may also enable him subsequently to acquire a house of his 
own. It must therefore be possible to spend the share of profits 
on land. This means in practice that the worker must be able to 
obtain his share either in cash (on submission of the deed of sale) 
or in the form of a certificate with which the purchase can be 
made. Further particulars regarding such certificates will be found 
below. 

Many writers regard the acquisition of private property in the 
form of houses as a great social benefit. It is impossible to give 
figures for the various countries showing the possibilities in this 
regard. For the Netherlands, however, it has been calculated that, 
if a skilled worker received an annual bonus equal to 5 per cent. of 
his wages, he would be able to buy a house—with the aid of a 
mortgage—within 10 years and to pay off the mortgage within 
20 years, provided he were prepared to pay a normal rent during 
this period. In the case of the direct purchase of a house, the same 
procedure could be followed as is described above for the purchase of 
land. 

It would not be necessary for every worker to wait 10 years 
(until he had himself accumulated the money) in order to obtain 
possession of a house. Collective profit-sharing is particularly 
appropriate for participation by the workers concerned in building 
societies. If, for instance, 10 workers entered such a society at the 
same time, a house could be allotted to one of them after only one 
year, since 10 workers jointly can bring together in a single year 
sufficient to make the “ down payment ” necessary for acquisition 
of one house. A second worker would be able to have his house the 
following year, and so on until the last received his after 10 years 
had passed. 

The above applies more particularly to workers living in rural 
areas and small towns: for city workers the position regarding 
house property is very different. They can, however, spend their 
share in profits on participation in the capital of collective building 
enterprises ; this will promote the collective ownership of apartment 
buildings by their tenants and give a return for the individual’s 
capital in the form of lower rent. Applied in this way, collective 
profit-sharing may make a big contribution to the financing of 
popular housing projects and to an improvement in the quality of 
working-class accommodation. 
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The worker should naturally be able to spend his share in 
profits on the establishment or acquisition of a business of his own. 
It is evident that in this way collective profit-sharing brings us a 
step nearer to equality of opportunity. 

I have expressed an unfavourable view of any arrangement 
whereby the worker is obliged to invest his share of profits in the 
undertaking in which he is employed ; but this does not mean that 
such investments should be made impossible. If, out of a variety 
of possibilities, the worker himself freely decides to participate in 
the capital of the employing undertaking by the purchase of bonds 
or shares, he is perfectly entitled to do so and the necessary facilities 
should be provided. 

Of course a similar right to invest in any other undertaking 
should also be open to the worker. In the discussion of the practical 
application of the scheme in the following pages the reader is 
introduced to the “central investment corporation ”, issuing 
“ profit-share certificates ” to the workers at a guaranteed rate of 
interest. They would be able to keep such certificates in their 
possession (thus becoming participants in the corporation) and use 
them for subsequent personal investments if they wished. 

Despite the action taken in many countries to provide old-age 
pensions, there is nevertheless a demand for private insurance 
to supplement the official rates. The worker must be allowed to 
spend his share in profits on payment of such insurance premiums, 
since the insurance company will invest the money so received. 
As a rule it should be possible for the share to be spent on endow- 
ment insurance, provided this is financed on a capitalisation basis. 
Education insurance is a particularly deserving form of endowment, 
and I should like to make a special plea in its favour, since it 
amounts to an investment in human ability. 

In certain circumstances, which there is no space to describe 
here, specified sums could periodically be released for spending on 
consumer goods, particularly if it were to be expected that the 
money so spent would be saved by other persons or if an excess of 
investment capital had already been constituted. The spending of 
the workers’ share in profits might thus be used to some extent 
to regulate business conditions. 

This list of appropriate forms of spending is of course not 
exclusive, but may be supplemented with the aid of many fresh 
ideas suited to the conditions in individual countries. Nevertheless 
I believe the above review will have shown that it is possible to give 
spending the high degree of variety necessary for development of 
the individual personality, and therein lies the greatest advantage 
of collective profit-sharing. 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE SCHEME 


The procedure for giving practical effect to a collective profit- 
sharing scheme will involve three operations—the calculation and 
collection of the part of profits available for sharing ; the distribu- 
tion of the shares ; and their investment. 

Some persons advocate the issue of general regulations on this 
subject by the public authorities ; others oppose so much State 
intervention. The existence of these conflicting views is an indica- 
tion that it will be expedient to seek a compromise between them. 

In my opinion, the greatest practical difficulty is likely to arise 
out of calculation. As already stated it will be necessary to 
apply in all undertakings a uniform definition of profits. This 
will not be identical with the definitions prevailing in the various 
undertakings. Consequently, apart from its own method of deter- 
mining profits, each undertaking will have, from its books, to 
establish a special standardised profit-and-loss account. This is no 
minor drawback : it will be a heavy administrative burden and 
involve high costs. Of course it will be necessary also for some 
authority to check the profits computed in this uniform manner 
and to apply penalties in case of contravention or the submission 
of inaccurate data. All the above considerations must be borne in 
mind when the body to be responsible for collection is set up, and 
the best solution in many countries will no doubt be to place this 
task in the hands of the taxation authorities. The advantages in the 
shape of administrative simplicity and financial economy are so 
great that they will outweigh the disadvantages of having recourse 
to a Government department for this purpose. 

The body responsible for collecting—let us assume that it is the 
taxation authority—will be required to transmit the sums so 
collected to a “ workers’ profit bank”. After deducting adminis- 
trative costs, the bank will buy certificates issued by a “ central 
investment corporation ”, and these will be distributed to the 
workers on the basis of wage data supplied by the employers (or 
where appropriate, by the social insurance institutions, taxation 
authorities, etc.). It will be advisable for the certificates to be 
issued in various—not too small—denominations. The workers who 
receive them will surrender the interest coupons annually to the 
bank and receive interest in the form of new certificates from 
the central investment corporation or cash, or both. 

The certificates must be made out in the owner’s name, so as 
to prevent their negotiation for cash ; should this occur, little of 
the workers’ share in profits would ever reach the investment 
market. If a given worker decides to take his share in some other 
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way than in the form of certificates from the corporation, he will 
be required to apply to the workers’ profit bank, attaching 
particulars of the intended operation (see the examples of permis- 
sible investment given above), such as a deed of purchase, evidence 
of participation in a building society, a record of purchase of shares 
or debentures, or an insurance policy of some kind. Permission to 
spend money in the way desired will be subject to the condition 
that resale would require the consent of the bank ; but this condition 
may be waived after a period, according to the state of the invest- 
ment market and the possibility of maintaining aggregate savings 
at the appropriate level. Once the application has been granted, 
the workers’ profit bank will make the necessary money available 
in exchange for certificates. These it may retain as a holding or 
present for payment by the central investment corporation. 

The corporation will invest the money obtained from the issue 
of its certificates. Investments must be operated with the greatest 
possible care, so as not to endanger the value of the certificates, 
which should be kept at par. Any speculation is therefore out of 
the question. Furthermore, the investments must be such that 
their yield will guarantee payment of the fixed rate of interest on 
the certificates. The attitude of the corporation to the financing 
of such projects as will tend to create employment is of particular 
importance. After what has been said above, it is evident that 
at a time of unemployment, if faced with the choice between an 
investment likely to yield a fairly high return but not of much value 
from the employment standpoint, and another which will yield a 
lower return but will provide a relatively high volume of employ- 
ment, the central investment corporation must choose the latter 
investment. The importance of this function of the corporation 
from the standpoint of employment promotion should not be 
underestimated. 

Finally, it may be appropriate to make a few remarks regarding 
the administration of the workers’ profit bank and the central 
investment corporation. The above description of the functions 
of the bank shows that three parties are concerned therein—the 
authorities, the employers and the workers: the administration 
of the bank should therefore be placed in the hands of an organ 
in which these three interests are equally represented. In the 
central finvestment corporation, the interests of the employers 
as a group are not involved ; the functions to be performed here 
are representation of the public and of the workers’ interests, and 
provision of expert knowledge ; I would therefore recommend that 
the organ administering the corporation should be composed of 
experts appointed by the government and of workers’ represen- 
tatives in equal numbers. 
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In the above account of collective profit-sharing I have 
attempted to give a general review, in which even the principal 
features of the scheme are described as briefly as possible. My main 
object is to arouse interest in the relation between wage policy, 
full employment policy and collective profit-sharing. The reader 
must decide whether I have been successful. 


(Translated from the Dutch.) 











A Technical Assistance Mission 
in the Andes 
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Wellington, New Zealand 


In February 1952 the Technical Assistance Board approved a 
project for the study of the conditions of indigenous populations on 
the Andean High Plateau to be carried out by the I.L.O., the United 
Nations, U.N.E.S.C.0O., F.A.O. and W.H.O., in co-operation. The 
first stage of the project consisted of a general preliminary survey 
mission to study previous efforts to integrate the indigenous popula- 
tions into national economic and social life, so as to determine what 
types of technical assistance would be best suited to supplement 
existing national programmes or to develop new ones, to explore the 
practical utility of certain pilot projects and to select the best locations 
for such projects. This first stage has been carried out by a Mission 
composed of experts appointed by the above organisations, together 
with a representative of the Organization of American States, under 
the leadership of Professor Beaglehole, the author of the following 
article. 

The report drawn up by the Mission contains recommendations 
for the second stage of the project—technical assistance activities to 
reinforce existing or proposed national programmes covering such 
matters as the development of co-operative organisation for agriculture, 
stockraising and handicrafts; the advancement of education and 
hygiene ; practical training in handicrafts, and an examination of the 
possibilities of partial mechanisation in certain cases ; the training of 
Indian teachers and community leaders; and the possibilities of 
settling Indian workers migrating from the High Plateau in other 
areas of the countries concerned. 

The findings of the Mission have not yet been made public—its 
report 1s now before the Technical Assistance Board. However, 
Professor Beaglehole was invited to write for the Review an account 
of the experiences of the Mission from a human rather than a technical 
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point of view, and in the following pages he describes the difficulties 
encountered, the techniques used and the lessons learned in carrying 
out a planning mission in one of the most forbidding regions in the 
world. 


N “off-the-record” account of the events that led to the forma- 
tion of the United Nations and Specialised Agencies Joint 
Field Mission on Indigenous Populations, more briefly known as 
the Andean Indian Mission, would be interesting to write, principally 
because of the pleasant memories of persons and events it would 
recapture, the struggles that could be refought and the wisdom 
that one might come by after the event. It would also be an enter- 
taining account to read because of the insight it would afford into 
the trials and tribulations involved in putting into practice an 
idea that required for its successful implementation not only the 
co-operation of three Governments and six international agencies 
but also the invention of new techniques of administration and 
policy making in the field of technical assistance. Such an account, 
however, would have to be exceedingly detailed to be accurate, and 
in the end might be of historical interest only. At the moment 
therefore all that needs recording is the fact that the immediate 
stimulus for the formation of the Andean Indian Mission was a 
resolution of the first meeting of the I.L.O. Committee of Experts 
on Indigenous Labour held at La Paz, Bolivia, in January 1951. 
Because this resolution pointed in the same direction as resolutions 
of the United Nations General Assembly, of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, of the General Conference of 
U.N.E.S.C.O. and of the Organization of American States, it soon 
proved opportune for the International Labour Organisation and 
the United Nations to proceed with the organisation of the field 
mission as urged by the I.L.O. Committee of Experts, with the 
approval and support of the Technical Assistance Board. By 
February 1952 all the decisions had been formally made for the 
appointment of a chief of mission and of a mission for a chief to 
organise and take into the field. 


THE FIELD PROBLEM 


The difficulties involved in organising a relatively large field 
mission are directly related to the kind of problems that the mission 
is asked to solve and to the number of participating international 
organisations, each with their differing but legitimate interests in 
the way the problems are to be studied. It is important therefore 
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to analyse the problem with which the Andean Indian Mission was 
called upon to deal. 

The Andean region is a wind-swept, treeless plateau, 2,000 to 
5,000 metres (7,500 to 16,250 feet) above sea level, lying between 
the eastern and western cordilleras of the Andean mountain chain. 
The plateau is some 3,200 km. (2,000 miles) long and ranges in 
width from 160 km. (100 miles) in the north to 640 km. (400 miles) 
in the south. It is a region of violent contrasts. On the high plateaux 
the Indian inhabitants struggle to gain a precarious livelihood by 
agriculture and animal husbandry ; in the higher and more sheltered 
valleys, where land is more fertile and can be awakened by suitable 
irrigation, life is superficially pleasanter but still hard because of 
increasing population pressure on an already overpopulated land. 
On the lower slopes of the Andes there are fertile tropical valleys, 
but the hazards of tropical diseases have so far denied these lands 
to the use of the Indian. 

In this region live some ten million Indians, split into two 
mutually unintelligible linguistic groups, Aymara and Quéthua, 
each group communicating with the other and sometimes with the 
white people of the region through the use of a Spanish lingua 
franca. Politically the region and its inhabitants are divided 
between the three sovereign countries of Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru. 
Originally members of the Inca Empire, the Indians passed by 
conquest to the care and mercies of the Spanish invaders of the 
region. For most of the past four hundred years they remained 
subjects of the Spanish Crown. After the wars of independence at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the Indians became, as 
part and parcel of the land wrested from the Crown, members of 
the national States established by these wars. Nominally Roman 
Catholic, a result of intensive proselytising by Spanish friars, 
the Indians today practise a religion that is half Christian and 
half pagan. 

Throughout the years of conquest and subsequently through 
the years of national independence up to the present day the Indian 
has lived a life of “ apartness ”. More exactly, he has been, and still 
is, integrated into a social, political and economic system in a rela- 
tionship of subordination and inferiority to a dominant aristocratic, 
landowning and business élite. For the most part the Indian has 
been a peon on a large landed estate, working cheaply or without 
wage for several days each week and cultivating independently or 
on communally owned lands on his other working days, or he has 
been drawn to the high altitude mines or the coastal plantations 
as seasonal or temporary labour. His has been, by and large, a 
subsistence living. His integration into the economic life of his 
own country has so far and in genera! been minimal. 
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Socially and politically the Indian has never played anything 
more than a minorrole in the Andean countries. Linguistic isolation, 
the lowest position in a social hierarchy, illiteracy, poverty and 
exploitation have resulted in his withdrawal from anything more 
than token participation in the social and cultural life of his 
country, and his political interests have been correlated with his 
lack of economic power—he has exercised political power only 
where others have thought it convenient or expedient. Although 
it is extremely difficult to generalise with exactness about the social, 
economic, political and cultural integration of the Andean Indian, 
it is not unfair to say that because his social and political integration 
has rarely been other than as a subordinate, his economic integra- 
tion has never been more than fragmentary, his living conditions 
rarely above subsistence level, his health often poor and his educa- 
tion almost non-existent. Yet the Indian represents today a tremen- 
dous reservoir of economic and human wealth for his own country 
and for the Andean region as a whole. 

The problem placed before the Andean Indian Mission was 
therefore deceptively simple : to plan action programmes with the 
tripartite co-operation of Governments, Indians and international 
organisations that would accelerate the integration of Indians into 
the national political, social and economic life of the three Andean 
countries ; such integration to be orientated towards a democrati- 
cally-phrased integration in place of the present prevailing master- 
subordinate integration ; such integration finally to be regional 
in scope, integral in approach, organic in growth, based upon 
consent rather than upon coercion, and to be achieved without 
destroying for the Indian his present satisfying community 
organisation and valued way of life. 


ORGANISATION OF THE MISSION 


It is clear from the way that the Andean Indian problem has 
been stated (and the definition is essentially an operational one, 
since many definitions and solutions may be found in a voluminous 
literature) that the field mission had to include among its members 
experts in different fields—health, education, labour, agriculture 
and so on—so that it would be possible to evaluate solutions already 
suggested while at the same time keeping in view the necessity for 
an integral solution and not a piecemeal nibbling at the problem. 
The real heart of the initial problem of mission organisation 
therefore was to be found in the absolute importance of developing 
a team spirit and a team approach to the Indian problem. Only 
through a team approach could one be sure that no undue emphasis 
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on one aspect of the problem would be allowed to disturb the 
organic, integral and regional approach and so produce a one- 
sided and therefore unrealistic result. In the first stages of organi- 
sation each international agency appointed its own member to the 
Mission (the emphasis was and always remained on membership : 
no member of the Mission was only or merely a representative of his 
organisation—it is the function of representatives, after all, to 
represent first and foremost, whereas it is the function of members 
of a team to co-operate first and foremost with the other team 
members in achieving a common goal). 

A genuine team can only be forged or moulded or built (the 
exact metaphor is difficult to achieve) by continued working 
together on problems of mutual and absorbing interest. This is all 
the more true when the members of the team are of many different 
nationalities and bring to a joint work many different personalities, 
cultural backgrounds, skills, experiences, hopes, fears and expecta- 
tions. Eight nationalities were represented on the Andean Indian 
Mission, ranging geographically from countries as far apart as New 
Zealand is from Mexico or Switzerland from Peru. It must be that 
a certain amount of tolerance and understanding is built into most 
human beings. Only thus can one explain the fact that after mutual 
unfamiliarity had worn off, Mission members became so tolerant 
of others’ foibles and eccentricities that personal matters rarely 
if ever ruffled anything more than the surface of a continuing and 
genuine mutual respect. 

Learning to work together is an art that most people have to 
acquire when faced with new situations. Some members of the 
Mission had immediate initiation into the art through the briefing 
services and inquiries that were carried on in Rome (F.A.O.), Paris 
(U.N.E.S.C.O.), Geneva (I.L.0.), New York (United Nations) and 
Washington (W.H.O. Regional Office and O.A.S.) before the Mission 
arrived in the field. These briefing meetings were planned in order 
to acquaint the Mission with the points of view and interests of 
each sponsoring international organisation. Valuable as the 
sessions were from this angle, in retrospect they seem more valuable 
for the opportunities they gave members of the Mission to 
discuss ideas and hypotheses and, in so doing, to learn what each 
could contribute to the common purpose. Those members who were 
able to travel to the United States by sea instead of being hurled 
through the air (has anyone paused to reflect that air travel may 
have increased the efficiency of an international organisation 
through the aeroplane’s ability to save time, only to decrease the 
quality of work because it cuts down the time for thought ?) 
were able to continue fruitfully and constructively this process of 
hammering out an integrated approach. 
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One important advantage is therefore implicit in a preliminary 
period of mission briefing. It is as dangerous and stultifying for a 
mission to proceed to the field with no ideas as to how problems 
are to be solved as it is to proceed with cut and dried ideas. Open 
minds are as useless as closed minds. A reasonably adequate briefing 
period helps members to develop hypotheses that can be discussed 
and refined and discussed once more, so that implications for field 
work and for field testing become clear before field work actually 
commences. The accent in this context is upon the term “ implica- 
tions ”. Because the Mission had thoroughly explored in advance 
its hypotheses and their implications it was better equipped to seek 
the views of local authorities in the field and thus test, revise and 
even discard hypotheses where the implications made them politi- 
cally unviable, socially unworkable or technically inadequate. 

In fact an interesting case history could be written (from the 
point of view of hypotheses and their modification, and to take one 
example only) outlining the development of the Mission’s thinking 
about the problem of Indian resettlement. To tell the story in 
detail would take too long. Briefly put, the point is that during 
initial briefings members of the Mission were considerably 
impressed with the arguments in favour of elaborating a field pro- 
gramme whose purpose would be to move selected groups of, say, 
Bolivian highland Indians from their “mother” communities 
and resettle them in “daughter” communities in the fertile 
adjoining valleys of the eastern Andes. The economic advantages 
of such resettlement seemed to be great, and the human problems 
not insoluble. However, as the result of field investigations in the 
Bolivian lowlands, conversations with local authorities as well 
as intra-Mission discussions on the economics and public health 
aspects of tropical resettlement, the Mission became less sure of its 
ground. Not to the degree of abandoning the hypothesis completely, 
but certainly to the degree of realising that very careful field surveys 
require to be made, by a small team of experts, of selected geogra- 
phical areas before governments should ask for technical assistance 
to develop resettlement projects. Nonetheless the fact remains 
that in the Andean region large areas of semi-tropical land lie 
waiting for communications to be established and cultivation to 
be started. With suitable health safeguards, advice on new methods 
of agriculture and new crops, an assured occupation of landholdings 
and satisfactory communications with marketing centres, it should 
not be impossible to attract Indian settlers from impoverished 
highland areas and settle them on new lands. Before going to the 
field the Mission was of the opinion that such resettlement projects 
might be initiated almost immediately; on its return it had 
so modified its hypothesis that all it could unanimously recommend 
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was that a survey should be commenced of the resettlement possi- 
bilities of the Tambopata valley in Peru in the first instance, 
with a later extension of the same survey to the Vacas region in 
Bolivia. 


WoRKING METHODS 


The technique adopted by the Mission to arrive at its hypotheses 
and by subsequent discussion to test the implications against the 
stubborn but irreducible facts of Andean socio-economic life was 
the rather simple technique of group discussion. Day after day, 
whenever the Mission was not actually on the move, all the members 
met together for informal discussion : discussions on what had been 
observed ; discussions on the implications of such observations for 
the next stage of its work; discussions on plans and possible 
projects ; discussions over texts and their drafting ; discussions to 
clear the air—foggy and overcast conditions surround at times even 
the best organised mission ; discussions on timetables and travel 
schedules ; discussions in fact on everything and every phase of 
mission work. So much so that one member remarked : “ To meet 
or not to meet, that is the mission! ”. One sympathised with the 
barb behind the wit, without however yielding the position that 
only by such discussions can unanimity of purpose be achieved. 
Memory does not record whether a formal vote was ever necessary— 
probably it never was required—discussion continued until what 
a Quaker would call “the sense of the meeting ” was apparent ; 
the implicit decision was then formally put into words as the 
conclusion to the interchange of ideas and judgment. 

Intra-Mission discussions, continued in New York at United 
Nations headquarters after return from the field, proved to be the 
best technique for reaching, in skeleton outline, the unanimous 
conclusions embodied in the Mission’s report. In the New York 
meetings there were day-to-day discussions of every phase and 
aspect of the action programmes agreed upon by the Mission as 
necessary to solve its problem. Again, all the implications of every 
project were thought through and related both to the regional 
programme and to the draft contributions of the Mission’s technical 
experts and consultants. Accordingly, when the Mission finally 
dispersed, those responsible for drafting the report had clear ideas 
of the scope, content and recommendations of the report. Although 
it might be presumptuous to say that the Andean Indian Mission has 
made significant contributions to the technique of how technical 
assistance planning missions should work (presumably every 
mission differs because of problems, personalities and projects), 
nonetheless it must be recorded that the continuous discussion 
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technique resulted in the development of unanimous team work, 
with consequent high-level thinking and reasonable efficiency in 
field work. 

This last comment about efficiency needs perhaps further 
elaboration. What might be called with some accuracy the logistics 
of mission work presented continuous difficulties. Partly such 
difficulties were a product of the size of the Mission—12 or 13 people 
wishing to go by air or car at short notice inevitably create transport 
problems. Furthermore, 12 or 13 people increased to, say, 18 or 20 
by national public officials temporarily seconded to the Mission by 
their Government can make the physical process of arranging 
transport a nightmare. If in addition this large group is travelling 
for several days continuously the very process of making sure 
everyone is where he ought to be at the time he ought to be may 
baffle ingenuity. When cars break down, or arrive late, or planes 
are delayed, or when telegrams asking for accommodation arrive 
after the Mission arrives (or not at all), then philosophy appears to 
be the only antidote for frenzied frustration. 

In parenthesis it should also be mentioned that routine adminis- 
tration in headquarters located thousands of miles away always 
(and inevitably ?) appears to have difficulty in catching up with a 
mission moving about freely in its field work. The travel-schedules 
of such a mission, no matter how carefully drawn up in advance, are 
always subject to change depending upon a changing local scene 
and the development wf new “leads” that take the group from 
one community to another. Not only subject to change but in fact 
changing at times with quite astonishing rapidity as local informa- 
tion becomes more precise and significant. Flexibility of movement 
demands adequate immediately available finance and a liberal 
interpretation of regulations to avoid time and money-wasting 
delays. 

Finally, it needs to be emphasised that efficiency of work 
bears some relationship to the physical conditions in which field 
work is carried out. The Andean Indian Mission’s field was the high 
plateau, underdeveloped country. Yet the plateau is intimately 
related ecologically and economically to lower valleys and to the 
coastal country on the west as well as the Amazon and Plata basin 
lands on the east. Consequently the physiological problem of 
adjustment to high altitudes was rendered more acute by the 
necessity to make periodic descents to lowland areas—each such 
visit seeming to undo the adaptation already achieved by high 
altitudes. Indeed it might be possible, though one-sided, to tell 
the history of the Mission in terms of unpressurised planes flying 
at 7,000 metres, or labouring trains zigzagging slowly up to and 
through passes at 5,000 metres (where the only oxygen was a 
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passing whiff as an almost exhausted cylinder was paraded rather 
tantalisingly through a carriage) or, again, of 12-hour attacks of 
soroche (high-altitude sickness) that only sleep could cure. Add to 
these occurences the heat, flies and bad roads of the eastern low- 
lands (levering the truck out of axle-deep ruts was part of a day’s 
work), the knife-edge cold of the highlands (particularly ferocious 
cold when the only accommodation was a camp stretcher in a bare 
barn-like circulo militar), meals at any odd hour, etc. ; it is not 
to be particularly wondered at therefore if on occasions the Mission 
felt “ browned-off ” and almost ready to take the next plane back 
to headquarters. It would be as absurd to dwell on these hard- 
ships as it would be to forget them. Every technical assistance 
mission doubtless has its own story of trials and tribulations to tell. 
If it had none there would presumably be no underdeveloped 
countries and no call for technical assistance. 


Co-operation with Governments 


Technical assistance missions visit underdeveloped countries 
by invitation of the government concerned. Therefore co-operation 
with presidents and cabinet ministers, heads of technical depart- 
ments and rank-and-file civil servants is part of a mission’s job. 
Not only is this co-operation required in fact, as much as in formal 
letters requesting a mission’s services, for a mission to work effi- 
ciently but, in addition, it is always important to realise that every 
country possesses its local experts who may know much about the 
problem under review. It is necessary therefore that any mission 
should be able to tap this local knowledge and experience. Once 
tapped, it is the duty of the mission first to remedy any gaps in the 
knowledge and secondly to place this information about local 
problems into some sort of frame derived from a wider comparative 
experience of how similar problems have been tackled and solved 
in other parts of the world. By presenting old problems in a new 
light, by taking an over-all view unbiased by local patterns of 
thought or traditional national prejudices, a mission may succeed 
in working out programmes that will appeal to local authorities. 
Underdeveloped countries are not exceptions to the rule that local 
experts are rarely prophets. 

I have mentioned that the Andean Indian Mission brought with it 
hypotheses for field testing. A not insignificant part of this testing 
came from frank and informal discussions and conversations with 
local experts and authorities at all levels, in and out of government 
service. The technique of consultation was essentially simple. 
It had the several advantages of making known to the Mission the 
results of local thinking, of securing willing local participation in 
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the work, of ensuring that contemplated projects were politically, 
socially and technically viable, and lastly of “ selling ” the projects 
of the Mission in such fashion that co-operation and interest would 
continue after the Mission left the country. 

The experience in Bolivia can be adduced to show how the 
technique worked in practice. On arrival in La Paz the usual 
protocol visits were paid to government officials. Thereafter more 
informal discussivons were held with Ministers and heads of depart- 
ments, including a series of round-table conferences with the heads 
(or their deputies) of those departments particularly interested in 
problems of Indian integration. As a result of these meetings the 
Mission not only gained a clear idea of government policy (informal 
discussions with the President were particularly rewarding) and the 
strengths and weaknesses of the means whereby this policy would 
have to be implemented, but also, and equally importantly, was 
able to initiate a feed-back process whereby government experts 
began to think in terms of wider horizons and of the new ways in 
which administrative action would be required when action pro- 
grammes were commenced. In addition, the Mission was able 
to drive home the point that its field work must be selective and 
concentrated on areas where action projects would have the best 
chance of success. The Mission might have liked to visit the whole 
of Bolivia, but time was an important factor. Satisfactory field 
and travel schedules were thus elaborated by these joint discussions. 
It is sufficient commentary on the enthusiasm with which the 
Mission was received in Bolivia to note the fact that as many as 
six senior heads of government departments were detached to 
the Mission and accompanied it on its Bolivian field trips. 

On the Mission’s return to La Paz after its Bolivian field work, 
every opportunity was again made to discuss the Mission’s tentative 
conclusions with members of the Government. The rather difficult 
question of what sort of administrative control would be required 
that could resolve possible conflicts between the policies of the 
Technical Assistance Board on the one hand and the legitimate 
regard of a government for its own sovereign power was also 
analysed with great frankness by the Government and the Mission. 
It is a not insignificant clue to the interest of the Bolivian Govern- 
ment in technical assistance, and to the need of the country for 
this assistance, that the final document embodying the Govern- 
ment’s views on this question of administrative control was of such 
a nature that it could be immediately and officially accepted by the 
Mission as providing a firm basis for later negotiation by the 
Technical Assistance Board. 

The technique of full, frank and continuous discussion with 
responsible government officials,.thus tested out in Bolivia, was 
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followed in Peru and Ecuador. In all these countries the Mission 
was fortunate in having among its members experts with a particu- 
larly detailed and specialised knowledge of contemporary political 
conditions and political personalities both within and without the 
Government. It was undoubtedly because of this knowledge, 
supported as it was by briefing before the Mission left Europe on the 
major political groupings in {he Andean countries, that the Mission 
was able successfully to chart a course that provided a relatively 
trouble-free passage through some of the shoals and submerged 
reefs of national political life. 

In all its formal and informal contacts with Governments, the 
Mission emphasised the three major principles that it was convinced 
should guide it in elaborating an action programme. These prin- 
ciples may perhaps be summed up by saying that the Mission 
worked throughout on the assumption that every project must be 
at once organic, integral and regional in its operation and implica- 
tion (a fourth principle, that all projects must operate with the 
consent of the Indians, and not through their coercion, will be 
mentioned below). In striving to make its projects organic in the 
sense that they must quickly strike roots in the socio-economic 
soil of the region and integral in the sense that they must unite all 
approaches, whether agricultural, educational, labour or public 
health, the Mission clearly required from governments not only 
a lucid appreciation of the meaning and application of these prin- 
ciples, but also the will to make necessary administrative adjust- 
ments to meet the demands of an integrally-conceived project. 
For one thing, public health plans must be implemented and 
administered by already established health departments, and not 
by temporarily resident international experts. Again, to ensure 
that various aspects or segments of a project do not get out of 
equilibrium with each other it is necessary that the different 
government departments concerned in the operation of a total 
project should be prepared to work in harmonious relations, 
through consultative and advisory commissions or the like. In 
seeking to establish the practical importance of these principles 
the Mission found its technique of full and frank discussion and 
rediscussion of the greatest value. 

The significance of a regional approach was a little harder to 
establish for the obvious reason that apart from isolated instances 
such as the Titicaca Bolivia-Peru agreement on rural education, 
relations between the three Andean countries have in the past been 
frequently characterised by a cold matter-of-factness rather than 
by enthusiastic co-operation. Nevertheless, for the simple reason 
that the Andean region is a true ecological region marked by the 
occurrence of common social, economic, educational and cultural 
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denominators, it was both logically necessary and economically 
expedient for the Mission to plan a programme that was sufficiently 
regional to avoid a wasteful duplication of projects and extrava- 
gance in the use of experts. The Mission therefore has elaborated a 
programme each of whose individual projects is valid for the whole 
region and which will be held together regionally by a liaison unit 
centrally located and operated by persons specifically charged 
with the task of ensuring that all the regional aspects of each 
project are fully developed and integrated. 

Of the three Governments requesting the Mission only one 
showed hesitation in accepting the regional point of view. Quite 
understandably, if national interests only were a primary concern, 
it advocated projects that would help the non-integrated Indians 
in the more depressed areas of the country to develop agriculturally 
and economically ; whereas the Mission, with its regional approach, 
was of the opinion that a project with a different emphasis would 
not only help towards Indian integration in this particular country, 
but at the same time would most usefully complement and complete 
the range of regional projects. 

It remains to be seen how far an initial acceptance of the 
regional approach by the three Governments will be turned into 
a firm conviction of its merits. Much will depend upon the progress 
made with each national project. Much also will depend upon 
whether United Nations fellowships and scholarships, made 
available to nationals of one country, Indians and non-Indians 
alike, for study of and participation in the projects of the other two 
countries, slowly build up the attitude that regionalism, far from 
being a rather idealistic altruism, is merely a different way of 
saying that co-operative learning is more efficient in the long run 
than lone-wolf experimentation. Regionalism thus has to sell 
itself on its results. The most that the Mission was able to do was 
to assure itself that the climate of opinion was sufficiently favour- 
able to give regionalism a fair trial. It is now a responsibility of the 
international agencies to provide the ways and means, in co-opera- 
tion with the Governments, whereby the specifically regional 
aspect of the Mission’s programme is fully and satisfactorily 
encouraged. 


INDIAN CO-OPERATION 


Throughout its examination of the problem of non-integration 
and its planning of solutions the Mission was in fact working with 
a tripartite group composed of international agencies, Govern- 
ments and Indians. The Mission accepted as a basis for its work the 
co-operation of the international agencies (it would never have 
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been born without the work of the agencies) ; it strove assiduously 
to secure the co-operation of Governments ; and it was fully aware 
that without the consent of Indian groups no programme of social 
and economic betterment, even though specifically designed for 
these groups, could have the faintest chance of developing organic 
roots in Indian community life. Hence the Mission did its utmost 
to make contacts with Indian communities, to learn at first hand 
of the generalities and uniqueness of their problems and to plan 
projects in which Indian co-operation would be one of the basic 
factors. 

Parenthetically it needs emphasising that throughout the 
region the Mission was constantly reminded of the interest of 
Governments and of responsible citizens in the welfare of the non- 
integrated sections of the population. Part of this interest may 
be caused by enlightened self-interest. It was a powerful and 
wealthy Peruvian industrialist who remarked in an interview that 
the greatest wealth of Peru was to be found, not in her mines or 
sugar plantations, but in her Indian citizens. The implication was 
evident that the more educated, skilled and healthy the Indians 
became, the more they could contribute to the wealth and welfare 
of the whole country. Again it is quite apparent in other parts of 
the region that the welfare of the Indians must become a primary 
concern of governmental policy if any government is to survive 
and remain in power. Diehards who repeat that the only good 
Indian is a dead one are still to be found on many a provincial or 
departmental plaza. But the trend of socio-economic development 
in the region is as surely against them and their opinions as it was 
against the dinosaurs of an earlier age. 

Wherever the Mission went it sought every opportunity to talk 
to Indians. Members with a knowledge of the two Indian languages 
of the region were constantly called on to interpret when Spanish 
could not be used in such formal or informal interviews. On the 
shores of Lake Titicaca an Indian building a balsa reed boat paused 
in his complicated lashing to explain why he wished for more 
education for his children, and what kind of education he desired. 
In Jesus de Machaca, neighbouring canton to that which contains at 
Tiahuanacu (Bolivia) some of the most famous archaeological ruins in 
the New World, Indians expressed their desire for more and better 
lands ; in Muquiyauyu (Peru) already progressive Indians agreed to 
share their experiences and skills with Indians from other parts of 
the country ; in Otavalo (Ecuador) Indians were prepared to go 
forward still further along the road to more complete economic 
integration. Though all the contacts that were made could hardly 
be construed as more than a slight sounding of Indian opinions—the 
vastness of the region, the size of the Indian population and 
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limitations of time precluded anything more than relatively few 
contacts—nonetheless the Mission formed the opinion that Indians 
would welcome opportunities to participate in action projects, 
provided only that participation included them from the very 
beginning. The participation itself needed also to be of such a kind 
that Indians played a full part in planning the strategy and tactics 
of a project, that they were allowed to learn through choices freely 
made and personal experiences, even though hardly won. Thus the 
Mission, learning itself from experiences as widely separated in 
space as Mexico and New Zealand, as far apart in kind as those 
deriving from studies of a modern factory system or the ways to 
change attitudes in consumer groups in contemporary industrial 
society, was unanimous in its conclusions that without full and 
continuing co-operative participation by the people in any commun- 
ity no project was likely to succeed as an integral, organic institu- 
tional development. 

Partly deriving from this conclusion and partly responsible for 
it was the further judgment of the Mission that only through the 
fullest use of anthropologists with their particular understanding of 
peoples and cultures and their skills at social investigation could 
the work of technical assistance experts be made more efficient in 
the next or action phase of the Mission. Through his ability to under- 
stand the structure and functioning of village social organisation, 
the anthropologist can provide the technological expert with the 
basic information that the expert requires before he can plan his 
programme of work. Again, through his understanding of social 
process the anthropologist can gauge the impact of a particular 
project on a given community, can evaluate the tensions resulting 
from such impact and can therefore advise experts on both the 
implicit and overt responses of the community to the often new and 
conflicting demands of a new development programme. Technical 
assistance experts need to know and fully understand both why they 
are successful and why they are sometimes unsuccessful in under- 
developed countries. Very often reasons for success or failure are 
patent. In other circumstances, however, reasons may not be so 
obvious. Therefore in order that both community and expert may 
profit from experience there must be available persons with tech- 
niques for evaluating success and failure, even for turning, in an 
extreme case, failure into success. The anthropologist naturally 
cannot claim to work technological miracles, but at least he can 
claim that his training has made him aware of and sensitive to 
human problems involved in the impact of technological change 
upon non-literate communities. In this awareness is often to be 
found a first wisdom, and in this first wisdom the skills whereby 
social tensions can be reduced and social change made acceptable. 
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It is thus not without reason that the Mission hopes for the fullest 
use of anthropologists in all the subsequent action phases of its 
work. 


CONCLUSION 


This informal record of some aspects of the work of the Andean 
Indian Mission has purposely avoided cross reference to the official 
report of the Mission for the reason that here the emphasis has 
been on those problems of mission work which are probably com- 
mon to missions wherever they are called upon to operate, and not 
therefore peculiar to work in one geographical or cultural region. 
Also, this record is that of one person only, whereas the report 
embodies the unanimous judgments of all members of the Mission. 
Nonetheless this analysis of the methods of the Andean Indian 
Mission has been made as objective as possible so that those con- 
cerned with technical assistance may gain greater appreciation of 
the problems that have to be solved no matter in what part of 
the world similar missions are at work. 

The Andean Indian Mission finally can be thought of in various 
ways : as a record of ardours and endurances ; as a study in a 
sombre key of Indian life among some of the world’s most spectacu- 
lar and dramatic scenery ; as an attempt to map the outlines of 
one of the more exciting challenges to the skills in social engineering 
of the United Nations and the Specialised Agencies. The Mission 
was all these things and much more, because it was an attempt at 
collaboration that was really international from the faint begin- 
nings to the final report. Now that the first phase of the Mission’s 
directives has been completed it is possible to look forward with a 
renewed confidence to the tackling of a harder, but not impossibly 
difficult task : the job of building, with international help, a new 
way of life that will offer hope and encouragement to all the peoples 
of the Andean region. 

















Industrial Rehabilitation Units 


A British Experiment 
by 
W. L. Buxton 


formerly Under-Secretary, Training Depariment, 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 


The Ministry of Labour and National Service in Great Britain 
has been making an interesting experiment in the rehabilitation of 
disabled persons, as distinct from their medical rehabilitation. The 
experiment consists of the establishment of “ industrial rehabilitation 
units” which work in direct association with the Government voca- 
tional training centres and on their premises. In the following 
article Mr. Buxton, who was intimately concerned in the establish- 
ment and work of the centres, tells the story of the origin of the units 
and the results achieved during the first four years. 


BACKGROUND 


LATE in 1941, when in the United Kingdom it was vital to 

the very existence of the country to utilise the services of every 
person who could do any work at all, the Ministry of Labour 
introduced what was known by the accurate but not very inspiring 
title of the “ Interim Scheme for the Training and Resettlement 
of Disabled Persons”. Even in those perilous days, however, 
the wider view was not overlooked, and a strong inter-departmental 
committee was appointed to make proposals for the introduction 
at once of a scheme for the rehabilitation and training of disabled 
persons not covered by the Interim Scheme and for a comprehensive 
permanent scheme for the rehabilitation, training and suitable 
employment of disabled persons of all categories. This committee, 
known as the Tomlinson Committee from the name of its chairman, 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, February 1942, p. 192. 
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made its report in November 1942}, and on the basis of its report 
was passed the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, which became 
law on 1 March 1944. 

This Act made many important innovations, of which only 
one is dealt with in this article. Nevertheless, in order to set that 
one in its proper perspective, it will be as well to describe the 
framework established by the Act, which still exists. First, the 
Act provided that the Minister of Labour and National Service 
could provide vocational training courses for disabled persons. 
As the Government training centres had existed for many years, 
this meant in practice that disabled persons (ex-service and, later, 
civilian) were given priority of entry at these centres. The Minister 
could also make arrangements for private organisations to provide 
such courses, and this has meant in practice that various long- 
established and well-known voluntary organisations receive a 
State grant. Secondly, the Minister could provide “ industrial 
rehabilitation courses”, and it is with the action taken under 
this provision that this article is concerned. Thirdly, a register 
of disabled persons was to be established and maintained, and the 
persons registered were to have certain preferences and privileges. 
Fourthly, all employers of a substantial number of persons were 
required to employ a quota (to be fixed by the Minister) of disabled 
persons. Fifthly, the Minister was empowered to designate 
certain classes of employment as reserved exclusively for disabled 
persons, unless no disabled persons are available. At present the 
occupations of car park attendant and lift operator have been 
so designated. Sixthly, the Minister was empowered to make 
arrangements to enable disabled persons capable of work only 
under “sheltered ” conditions to obtain employment. This pro- 
vision has been met by the establishment of a corporation known 
as Remploy, which is subsidised by the Government and now 
employs about 6,000 persons in some 90 factories. 

So much for the framework provided by the Act. Mention 
should also be made of two recommendations of the Tomlinson 
Committee which, as they did not need legislation for their adop- 
tion, were not mentioned in the Disabled Persons (Employment) 
Act. The Committee recommended that the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service should establish, within the employment 
exchange machinery, a specialised service to deal with the placing 
of disabled persons in employment and with follow-up work 


1 Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on the Rehabilitation and 
Resettlement of Disabled Persons, Cmd. 6415 (London, 1943). A sum 
of the report appeared in International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, 
July 1943. 
2 At present the number is 20 or over and the quota 3 per cent. 
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concerning such persons. This the Ministry did, and specially 
trained officers known as disablement resettlement officers are now 
posted to all the Ministry’s establishments (employment exchanges, 
Government training centres, industrial rehabilitation units, etc.). 
The Tomlinson Committee also suggested a joint committee 
representing the departments concerned to supervise the prepara- 
tion for, and administration of, the whole scheme. This was duly 
set up with the title of the “ Standing Committee on the Rehabilita- 
tion and Resettlement of Disabled Persons ” under the chairman- 
ship of the Deputy Secretary of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. This Committee has published two reports." 


THE First INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION CENTRE 


This brief summary shows that the structure recommended 
by the Tomlinson Committee has been duly erected. One recom- 
mendation of the Committee has led, however, to a development 
that no one could at that time have foreseen. The actual wording 
of this recommendation was : 

The first requirement of a rehabilitation service is the establishment of 
special centres with facilities to assist full recovery to physical fitness by 
the provision of fresh air, good food, physical training and exercises, together 
with a limited amount of useful indoor occupation. These centres should be 
mainly residential ; the period of stay should not extend beyond a few weeks. 


It is significant that the word “industrial” is not used here 
at all and that there is no suggestion that these centres should in 
any way resemble a factory or a training centre. Indeed there are 
actually hints to the contrary in the references to fresh air and a 
“limited amount ” of useful occupation. What the Committee 
had in mind at the time can be deduced from the action taken by 
the Ministry of Labour, which was represented both on the Com- 
mittee itself and its secretariat. A large country house with 
dormitories in huts in the grounds was taken at Egham in Surrey 
and opened as the “ Egham Rehabilitation Centre ” in December 
1943 to take 200 residents. It had, and still has, a residential staff. 

The points to note about this first industrial rehabilitation 
centre are that it is a house, set in its own grounds, in an area 
which is anything but industrial, that it recruits from the whole 
country and that the whole community, including the super- 


1 MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: Report of the Standing 
Committee on the Rehabilitation and Resettlement of Disabled Persons 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 1946) ; and Second Report of the Standing Committee 
on the Rehabilitation and Resettlement of Disabled Persons (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1949). A note on the second report appeared in Industry and Labour, 
Vol. I, No. 12, 15 June 1949, p. 478. 
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intendent and most of his staff, is residential. This centre has 
been an unquestionable success from the beginning.’ 


A REVOLUTIONARY DECISION 


After the end of the war endeavours were made to find similar 
houses in which to set up more “ Eghams ” in the north of England, 
Scotland, Wales and, if possible, other places. The difficulties 
proved insurmountable up to the latter part of 1947, when the 
establishment of the Egham centre was still the only step taken 
to carry out the recommendation of the Tomlinson Committee 
concerning rehabilitation centres. It was at that time, too, that 
a further difficulty arose—the economic state of the country 
required drastic and immediate cuts in the investment programme. 

In the face of these difficulties a revolutionary decision was 
taken, which was to have immediate and profound consequences 
upon the policy of and arrangements for the rehabilitation of the 
disabled. It was decided to give up the search for country houses 
of the Egham type and to establish industrial rehabilitation 
centres in existing Government training centres. 


The Government Training Centres 


Ever since 1918, the Ministry of Labour had administered a 
number of Government training centres. The purposes of these 
centres have varied from time to time. At first the objective 
was to give vocational training to ex-servicemen, particularly 
disabled ex-servicemen, of the first world war. This task had 
not been completed when the great trade depression began in 
the United Kingdom, and the training centres were then used to 
train for other occupations people who had lost their employment 
in the badly hit industries and whose chances of re-employment 
in those industries appeared to be negligible. Still later the centres 
were used to retrain a labour force for the munition industries 
when a programme of rearmament had to be instituted in the 
1930s. During the second world war they were used more and 
more to train people for the munition industries ; and after the 
war the centres were again busily engaged in their original task of 
retraining for civilian life the demobilised personnel of the armed 
forces. Needless to say, the number of Government training 
centres, their situation and the occupations in which they gave 
training varied widely through all these years. In the middle 
of the year 1947, the time with which we are now concerned, 


1 Up to January 1953, 8,850 persons had entered the centre and of these 
7,700 had completed the course or were still resident there. 
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they numbered about 40, and many others were projected. Courses 
were run at the centres for some 60 occupations, but by far the 
greatest number of people taking the courses were in training for 
the building industry, whose labour force had been so very seriously 
depleted in the course of the war. The impact of the investment 
cuts on this situation was immediate, since the cuts fell with 
particular severity upon the building industry, so that the Ministry 
of Labour and the employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned 
agreed at once to restrict training in the building crafts to disabled 
persons. In view of the nature of that industry this meant curtail- 
ment to a comparatively very small number. The plan to open 
further Government training centres was therefore abandoned, 
centres under construction or not yet occupied were devoted to 
other uses and a number of centres were closed. Even so, there 
was unused space available at many of the centres that were 
retained. 

It was in these circumstances that the decision was made to 
abandon the search for further “ Eghams ” and to use the spare 
accommodation in the Ministry’s own premises for the establish- 
ment of “industrial rehabilitation units” at a number of the 
Government training centres. The first of these was opened in 
August 1948 and others soon followed. 


Effect on Rehabilitation Policy 


It has been said above that the effect on rehabilitation policy 
was profound. This was because the decision meant that the 
technique adopted at Egham could not be followed in many 
important aspects. First of all, these units could not be residential 
and those who attended them had either to live within daily 
travelling distance or be brought in to live in lodgings. Secondly, 
the units have not the same capacity as the Egham centre. Further, 
and most important of all, a country-house atmosphere had, 
perforce, to be entirely absent. A Government training centre 
is always in the heart of a highly industrialised area; it looks 
like a factory and is administered as one, with, for example, strict 
clocking-in arrangements, noisy machinery and a canteen. In 
short, the typical industrial rehabilitation unit of today is housed 
in one part of the training centre, so that it is in a completely 
industrial atmosphere and shares in almost every way the life 
of the trainees, which in its turn is purposely made as similar as 
possible to the conditions of the industry into which the trainees 
will go. From the very beginning the units have proved remarkably 


1 See INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Vocational Training of Adults 
in the United Kingdom (Geneva, 1948). 
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successful—much more successful, perhaps, than many of those 
responsible for their inception had hoped. 


THE NEw UNITs 


Objects of the Units 


The objects of the units have been frequently described. One 
of the best descriptions is to be found in paragraph 42 of the 
Tomlinson Report, which states that they should— 

... cover the provision required to assist the mental and physical restoration 


of persons who, on discharge from hospital, are not fit to go immediately 
to full-time employment or to a full-time course of vocational training. 


A paper submitted by the Ministry of Labour to the House 

of Commons Select Committee on Estimates in April 1952 describes 
the objects as— 
... to tone up the unfit by graduated exercises in workshops, gardens and 
gymnasia to a point where the full stresses and strains of employment can 
be faced ; to ascertain the latent aptitudes and capacities of rehabilities— 
particularly those whose disability renders a change of occupation essential— 
with a view to their placement at the end of the course in the kind of work 
which they are capable of doing and in which they are likely to become perm- 
anently resettled. 


It is important to note that the units are not concerned with 
a medical cure or even, except incidentally, with medical rehabilita- 
tion, and that they are not established to provide vocational 
training. The conception is that the former is a matter for the 
National Health Service and the latter for industry itself or the 
Government training centres. In deciding what persons shall 
attend the units, the aim has been to keep arrangements as simple 
and free from “red tape” as possible. There is no compulsion 
whatever, direct or indirect ; every person who has attended the 
units has come as a volunteer, and those who have remained 
have done so because they wished to. Any person aged 16 or over 
who, through illness, injury or prolonged unemployment, needs 
to get fit for work again is eligible to apply for a course. The units 
are open to women, though most of those who have passed through 
them have been men. Of those who have passed through, 61 per 
cent. applied for admission on the recommendation either of the 
doctor who looked after them in hospital or of their own private 
doctor. Two other groups—persons on the Register of Disabled 
Persons who had been unemployed for a long time (22 per cent.) 
and unemployed men and women who had been under medical 
treatment within a month of registration for employment at an 
employment exchange (13 per cent.) were admitted on the recom- 
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mendation of the disablement resettlement officer of their employ- 
ment exchange. The remaining 4 per cent. were long-term unem- 
ployed persons ; these, though technically able-bodied, were very 
often found when they entered a unit to be in fact disabled in 
some way, most frequently through some form of neurosis or 
mental maladjustment. The main safeguard against the admission 
of unsuitable persons, it will be noticed, is that applicants must 
be recommended by responsible expert people. Nevertheless, 
7 per cent. of applicants have been rejected on examination at 
the unit. 

Those attending the units are paid a maintenance allowance 
by the State in the same way as persons who are being trained 
at the Government training centres. The policy followed in fixing 
these allowances is to make them not so low as to discourage people 
from going to the centres nor so high as to encourage them to 
remain in training when they are ready for employment in the 
occupation concerned, and at the same time to make the necessary 
provision for extra sums to be paid to people who have to live 
away from home, the married, those with dependent children, 
and so forth. 


Nature of the Courses 


The Tomlinson Committee’s original recommendation that 
“the period of stay should not extend beyond a few weeks.” has 
been faithfully followed. Normally a course of industrial rehabili- 
tation lasts eight weeks, but it may if necessary be extended to 
12 weeks. There is no fixed course. Emphasis is laid on flexibility 
in adjusting the courses of rehabilitation to meet the particular 
requirements of every man or woman who enters a unit. One 
thing, however, is universal : the Tomlinson Committee emphasised 
the importance of the recovering of physical fitness by means of 
exercises, and at every unit there is an excellent gymnasium 
under the supervision of a qualified remedial gymnast, and all 
persons passing through the unit use the gymnasium as appro- 
priate under the supervision of the medical officer. Where neces- 
sary this is followed up by special devices fixed to the machines 
in the workshops to help to restore the functioning of any injured 
limb to its fullest extent possible. 

Here we may note the outstanding difference between the 
industrial rehabilitation units housed in a Government training 
centre and the original conception of the Tomlinson Committee 
quoted above. Every Government training centre contains machi- 
nery, tools, materials and instructors for training in a number 
of skilled occupations, varying from one centre to another, so that 
everyone entering the industrial rehabilitation unit has the oppor- 
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tunity of being tested in different occupations to see where his 
aptitude lies. Clearly where people are merely undergoing a course 
in order to fit them to return to their old occupation this is of no 
importance, but in 80 per cent. of the cases this is not true, and so 
the facilities for aptitude testing are one of the greatest assets of 
the industrial rehabilitation units. In four cases where a unit has 
been established at a training centre, the unit has continued after 
the training centre has had to be closed down, but even in these 
instances sufficient machinery and large enough workshops have 
been retained to enable an adequate degree of aptitude testing 
to be done. It should be emphasised that the units do not train. 
Once it is decided that a person undergoing a course at a unit 
should be trained, he is placed in a Government training centre. 
That is why those in charge of the practical work in the work- 
shops of the units are not called instructors but occupational 
supervisors. The object is to make it clear to each person taking 
the course that he is not receiving vocational training. 

Another interesting feature is that orders are accepted for 
“production work ”, i.e., work which is tendered for and sold 
in the open market in the ordinary way. The object of this is not 
to help to finance the units but to provide the person concerned 
with what experience has shown to be an invaluable stimulus 
towards rehabilitation—the realisation that he or she, perhaps 
for the first time for years, is contributing something towards 
the industrial life of the country. In other respects those under- 
going rehabilitation courses are, on a casual visit to the premises, 
indistinguishable from those taking vocational training courses. 
The whole atmosphere is that of a factory, and both persons under- 
going rehabilitation and vocational trainees share such things 
as the clocking-in arrangements, welfare facilities, the canteen 
and so forth. It is not uncommon to hear visitors to an industrial 
rehabilitation unit enquire “ Where are the disabled ? ”. 

Two other conclusions that have been drawn concerning 
recruitment are of interest and importance. One concerns the size 
of the unit. The capacity of the residential centre at Egham is 
200 ; that number is suitable where all in the community, both 
staff and those undergoing courses, are residential and can get 
to know one another, since they spend their whole time together. 
At the industrial rehabilitation units housed in Government 
training centres, however, all are recruited from within daily 
travelling distance or live in lodgings. There is a single exception 
to this at Leicester, but even there only half are residential. It 
was found after experiments with various capacities that the ideal 
number for a unit is 100. That is the number with which the 
team of management can deal individually and effectively; a 
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greater number involves doubling the team, with many conse- 
quent disadvantages, and a smaller number means that those in 
charge are not fully occupied. Secondly, experience has shown 
that it is essential to maintain in each unit a reasonable balance 
between persons suffering from various types of disability. In an 
establishment confined to people with one disability they tend 
to harp on their particular handicap in conversation with one 
another, and the staff may be tempted to try to become experts 
in the treatment of that particular handicap rather than to keep 
a broader view of the rehabilitation problem. If a good balance 
is kept between orthopaedic cases, the tuberculous, those recover- 
ing from severe operations, the long-term unemployed and so on, 
these people actually do each other good through their daily con- 
tacts with one another and contribute materially to each other’s 
restoration. 


Staff 


The staff, generally known as the team, include a rehabilita- 
tion officer, a medical officer, a vocational officer, a social worker, 
a chief occupational supervisor and a disablement resettlement 
officer. One of the most important lessons learned has been that 
these specialists must work as a team, meet regularly and discuss 
from time to time every individual case. Probably the greatest 
single factor in the success of the units has been the pooling of 
the accumulated knowledge of the team. The “ case conference ”, 
which is the name given to their meetings, is the foundation of 
the whole structure. The rehabilitation officer is in general charge 
of the unit and of the team and presides over the case conference. 
He is either the manager or the deputy manager of the Govern- 
ment training centre in whose premises the industrial rehabilita- 
tion unit is housed. The medical officer is not an official of the 
Ministry but is paid fees (the arrangement so far has been that 
he gives 15 hours a week to the work of the centre and the unit). 
The vocational officer is a qualified psychologist, and on him falls 
the responsibility of advising the team regarding a man’s aptitude 
and personality. In some units arrangements exist for him to get 
specialised psychiatric help where necessary, and this practice 
is to be generally adopted. The social worker advises and deals 
with any social, financial or domestic worries which may be imped- 
ing return to employment. The chief occupational supervisor 
supervises the work of the several occupational supervisors who 
are in charge of the aptitude tests, so that he can report to the 
case conference on an individual’s actual performance of practical 
work. The disablement resettlement officer has the task of placing 
the man in employment in the light of the final recommendation 
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made by the case conference, either directly or by advising the 
man’s local employment exchange as to the type of job for which 
he is suitable. Experience has shown that such a team is essential 
and that the withdrawal of any one member of it would severely 
handicap the work of all the others and make impossible the present 
highly successful results of the units. 


Results 


The results achieved by the units during the four years they 
have existed cannot be assessed with the detailed accuracy of a 
profit and loss account. The scheme has always been regarded 
somewhat as an experiment, and considerable latitude has been 
left to the individual teams to feel their way and try out their 
different techniques and ideas. However, it is possible to present 
some figures regarding the number of persons who have passed 
through the units and what has happened to them, and also to 
give some indication of the cost. 

The total capacity of the 13 industrial rehabilitation units 
is 1,300 (or 1,500 if the residential centre at Egham is included). 
This is a very small figure in comparison with the number of 
persons (800,000 to 900,000) absent from work through illness 
at any one time in the United Kingdom, though very many of 
these never need rehabilitation in order to return to work. Thus, 
while the experience so far acquired has taught valuable lessons 
and has been of inestimable value to those who have benefited 
from it, the units have not so far made a substantial contribution 
to the solution of the problem of the disabled. It is for the future 
to show whether the units can provide a substantial contribution 
at reasonable cost. 

The 13 units now in existence have been opened at various 
times since the autumn of 1948. The total number of persons 
who had entered them by January 1953 was approximately 28,200 
(of whom only 2,000, or 7 per cent., were women). Of these, 22,300 
successfully completed their course. The number of “ premature 
terminations ” was 4,700, or just over 20 per cent. The number 
undergoing a course at that date (excluding Egham) was 1,140 
(of whom 138, or 12 per cent., were women). Of the 22,300 who 
completed their courses, 4,650 were recommended for return to 
their previous occupation ; 14,600 to be placed in other occupa- 
tions ; and 3,050 to go to Government training centres. Of these 
recommendations, 80 per cent. were put into effect within three 
months of the departure of the person from the unit. 

Statistics of “ follow-up ” can never be perfectly accurate, as 
it is inevitable that all trace is lost of some individuals, but the 
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indications from replies to letters of inquiry and the results of 
“test checks ” show that 85 per cent. of those placed were satis- 
factorily settled six months after leaving and that a similar pro- 
portion of those entering vocational training successfully completed 
their training and entered employment. It should be added that 
many other statistics are available, and an expert “ Development 
Committee ” has just made a number of recommendations to 
extend and improve them, so that the proper conclusions may be 
drawn from the experience of the units. The figures given here, 
however, are sufficient to suggest that certain conclusions can 
already by drawn from the experience of the past four years: 
first, that the contribution of the experiment towards the solu- 
tion of the problem of the disabled has been but a drop in the 
ocean ; secondly, that this contribution has been very small indeed 
in the case of women (but the proportion of women among 
entrants to the units is rising) ; thirdly, that the attempt at this 
form of rehabilitation has failed in the case of about one-fifth 
of the entry—the so-called “ premature terminations ” ; fourthly, 
that of those who complete their courses, there is complete 
success in about 70 per cent. of the cases, #.e., 70 per cent. are 
found to be satisfactorily settled or to have completed training 
six months afterwards ; fifthly, that 80 per cent. of those who 
complete their courses are recommended to enter another 
occupation. 

The Select Committee on Estimates of the House of Commons 
made during 1952 a full investigation of the work of the units 
and reported in April of that year that the Committee was “ most 
impressed with the value of the scheme as a whole and the 
efficiency with which it was run”. The Select Committee also 
reported that “in spite of the fact that the unit at Egham was 
started in December 1943 the scheme is not as widely known 
as it might be ”.? 


Cost 


It cannot be denied that rehabilitation and resettlement are 
expensive. It has been emphasised in this article that the degree 
of success achieved has depended on the meticulous and regular 
care of an expert “team”. In other words, thoroughness and 
individual attention to every single case is essential for success. 
These things are and must be costly. Figures recently given to 
Parliament indicate that the total annual cost of the whole 


1 Fourth Report of the Select Committee on Estimates, Session 1951-52, 
p. viii. 
2 Ibid., p. x. 
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rehabilitation service, including salaries of the staff, allowances 
to those undergoing the courses and of running expenses, is in 
the region of £550,000. This is a large figure, but against it must 
be put the cost to the State, and perhaps others, of maintaining 
in idleness those now resettled, the taxes they will pay when 
working, the value of what they produce as workers, and, impon- 
derable and immeasurable, their own happiness as useful and 
busy members of the community, in place of the depression they 
had felt as unwanted invalids. 

It was feared at first that there was a serious risk of over- 
lapping between the industrial rehabilitation units administered 
by the Ministry of Labour, the rehabilitation arrangements at 
hospitals under the National Health Service and the rehabilitation 
provided by some of the larger industrial undertakings. This 
fear has proved unjustified. Most of the larger hospitals have 
developed some form of medical rehabilitation which includes 
remedial exercises and some occupational therapy, but experience 
has shown that in most if not all cases the emphasis is placed on 
the individual as a patient rather than as a potential industrial 
employee and that the great majority of these patients do not 
require industrial rehabilitation in the Ministry of Labour’s sense 
at all. As for the facilities provided by private firms, this work 
can only be done by large undertakings for their own employees. 
There has therefore in practice proved to be quite a separate 
place for industrial rehabilitation concentrating on the restoration 
of both physical and mental functions, the assessment of an 
individual’s capacities and inclinations, the solution of his or her 
personal or social problems and finally placement in employment 
through the machinery of the Ministry of Labour. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH 


It will be possible to assess in more detail the achievements 
of the units and the lessons to be drawn from their experience 
when the recommendations of the Development Committee re- 
specting the compilation and use of statistics have been put into 
effect. So far research has been almost entirely neglected, partly 
because no one concerned with running the scheme has had the 
time for it, but mainly because such work is not within the 
functions of the Ministry of Labour, so that neither money nor 
suitably trained personnel has been available for it. 

Moreover such statistics and other information as have been 
regularly collected are of the kind necessary for those actually 
administering the scheme as a practical day-to-day job, and are 
not in a form suitable for the studies that should be undertaken. 
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It would be very useful, for example, to investigate methods of 
rating an individual on admission and on discharge, so that the 
value of what had been done during the rehabilitation course 
could be expressed by some formula or figure of measurement 
which could be compared with a similar figure for other persons, 
whereby comparisons could be made by age, sex, occupation, 
disability, etc. Research would also be useful in connection with 
the “ psychological tests ” made soon after arrival by the voca- 
tional officer. These tests have been invaluable for purposes of 
day-to-day administration but they are certainly capable of 
improvement. Moreover it should be possible to arrange for the 
valuable data provided by these tests to be utilised by trained 
students for the purpose of conclusions and deductions of value 
to social science. The data concerning “ follow-up ”, which so 
far have been collected only for purposes of practical administra- 
tion, should be capable of much development as material for 
scientific study. It is significant that most of the suggestions 
of the Development Committee referred to above were concerned 
with possibilities of this kind. In brief, the finding of the Com- 
mittee was that the scheme had been well organised and was now 
running smoothly but that no arrangements had been made to 
profit by the many important lessons to be drawn from it. This 
was inevitable in a time of growth which happened to be also 
a time of severe financial stringency. 


PROSPECTS 


As to the future, there is one direction in which development 
seems very probable. The scheme has been organised and admi- 
nistered on severely practical lines by the Ministry of Labour in 
the discharge of its normal functions. The primary object has 
been to set up an organisation which will get the greatest possible 
number of disabled people back to work and also back into the 
most suitable work, where they are most likely to remain and so 
permanently enlarge the labour force in the country and thus 
increase its productivity. Moreover, apart from the efforts of 
the units’ own staffs and the Ministry of Labour’s regional offices 
and headquarters and the continuous interest shown by the 
Ministry’s National Advisory Council on the Employment of the 
Disabled and various private organisations and _ individuals, 
there are three reasons for considering the immediate prospects 
of the experiment as good. One is that the Development Committee 
is to continue in being and has planned an important programme 
of work for its immediate future. Secondly, it is proposed to 
establish in one of the Government training centres in London a 
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“ Development Industrial Rehabilitation Unit ”, a unit with the 
same organisation, duties and objects as the others but which 
would be used for such purposes as testing new ideas and passing 
them on to the other units if they proved successful and to provide 
facilities for research by linking up suitably trained people with 
the unit. Thirdly, the Ministry of Labour announced in Parlia- 
ment on 18 November 1952 that it is proposed to establish a 
committee to inquire “into all aspects of the rehabilitation and 
resettlement of disabled persons ”, that is, to examine what has 
been done in 10 years as a result of the recommendations of the 
Tomlinson Committee and the provisions of the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act. Such an examination will of course cover 
a far wider field than the single subject of the industrial rehabili- 
tation units, but the Committee will certainly give some attention 


to them. 











Social Security Technique 
and Demography 


by 
Francis NETTER 


Assistant Director, French Ministry of Labour 
and Social Security 


Demographic data are essential for the establishment of social 
security technique on a firm foundation. The close connection between 
social security studies and demographic studies was discussed im a 
recent article in the Review", and it was suggested that the article 
should be followed up by further studies by social security and demo- 
graphic experts. In reply to this invitation the author of the following 
article has treated the subject from the point of view of social security 
in France. Mr. Netter is a well-known actuary and author of studies 
showing the essential principles of social security in general and 
the reasons for certain of its features.* 

The subject is not treated exhaustively here; the author shows 
rather how the combined study of demographic statistics and statistics 
taken from the application of the social security system have proved 
helpful in the solution of a number of problems in France. 


SOCIAL security effects a redistribution of income to the 

benefit of the non-active population (children, the sick, 
invalids and old people). An analysis of the structure of the group 
comprising all the persons covered enables the technical details 
of this redistribution to be ascertained. Conversely, the adminis- 
tration of a social security system provides information on struc- 


1“ Social Security Financing and Demography ”, International Labour 
Review, Vol. LXVI, Nos. 5-6, November-December 1952. 

* Notably in Francis NEtTER: Notions essentielles de sécurité sociale 
(Librairie du Recueil Sirey, Paris, 1951). 
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tural trends within the group. A combined study of demographic 
statistics and statistics drawn from the application of social security 
legislation should therefore be particularly instructive. 


In France the social security system has been gradually built 
up through a number of stages, and the result is a complex organisa- 
tion strongly influenced by its historical development. Attempts 
to unify and co-ordinate the various schemes have succeeded in 
bringing sickness insurance, industrial accident insurance and 
family allowance benefits into line, in spite of the diversity of 
agencies concerned, but old-age insurance benefits and methods 
of financing still vary greatly from scheme to scheme. 

The information provided by social security statistics is in 
consequence incomplete and relates to only a part of the population, 
and is thus unsuitable as a basis for general conclusions. It would 
appear preferable, therefore, to compare the results of studies 
made at different times in order to attempt to define the habits 
of the group of individuals covered. 

Sickness expenditure statistics, for instance, show that the 
medical consumption of employees increases with their income, 
and that the increase is much more marked among insured persons 
with a dependent family. Medical and pharmaceutical consumption 
remained closely linked over a long period. Since 1949, however, 
pharmaceutical expenses have risen steeply as new kinds of therapy 
have been developed. 

The way in which benefits in kind are provided has a strong 
influence on the level of sickness expenditure, to the extent that 
expenditure is seen to vary in accordance with the facilities afforded 
for the satisfaction of needs. There has been, for instance, an 
appreciable decrease in the number of confinements at home and a 
corresponding increase in the number of confinements in nursing 
homes or hospitals. 


The comparison of sickness insurance statistics with demo- 
graphic statistics enables changes in population structure to be 
traced in expenditure trends. French birth-rate trends since 1945, 
for example, have brought about an increase in the number of 
beneficiaries’ dependent children, which is reflected in expenditure. 
Of total sickness benefits paid out in kind for insured persons, 
spouses and dependent children, the proportion represented 
by children was 17 per cent. in 1946, and rose to 22 per cent. in 1952. 

Furthermore, the fact that the expansion of sickness insurance 
expenditure has coincided with an appreciable improvement in the 
country’s general state of health and a considerable fall in the death 
rate leads to the supposition that sickness insurance expenditure 
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represents a maintenance cost on human capital which grows as 
maintenance improves and makes its results felt. Whereas there 
was one doctor per 1,600, one dentist per 4,900, one midwife per 
3,700 and one pharmacist per 3,500 inhabitants in France in 1936, 
there was one doctor per 1,200, one dentist per 3,900, one midwife 
per 4,300 and one pharmacist per 3,000 inhabitants in 1951. 


Before carrying this study further, we must briefly describe the 
population of France with particular reference to distribution by 
age and sex, which was strongly affected by the abnormally high 
male death rate and decrease in births consequent on the first and 
second world wars. 

The distribution of the sexes is the result of a combination 
of opposing factors. Male births exceed female births ; the wars 
upset the normal balance of the sexes in favour of the female ele- 
ment ; foreign immigration is predominantly male, and finally, 
the adult male mortality rate is higher than that of adult females. 
Taking the population as a whole, the number of women per 
thousand men has varied continuously. In 1911 it was 1,035, 
in 1921 1,103, in 1931 1,070, in 1946 1,111 and may be put at 1,069 
for 1953. The 1953 population has more men than women in the 
under-35 age group, and more women than men in the over-35 
group. The number of females per thousand males ranges from 
961 in the 0-4 age group, through 976 in the 15-19 age group, 
998 in the 35-39 age group and 1,048 in the 50-54 age group, to 
1,526 in the 70-74 age group. 

The wars separated couples and resulted in an appreciable 
decrease of marriages during the period of hostilities, causing 
a considerable fall in births. The end of hostilities brought a sharp 
rise in the number of marriages, which had often been delayed by 
the war ; this, and the general return home, raised births corres- 
pondingly. At the same time the age structure of the female 
population, which is an essential factor in the number of births, 
has become very favourable since 1946 (see table I). 


TABLE I. FEMALE POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS IN FRANCE 











(in thousands ) 
Age group 
Year 
15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 
SE. do \aiie. ote ae 1,121 1,471 1,639 1,655 1,602 
wee os le 6 Saks wee 1,612 1,639 1,060 1,409 1,561 
San). fe. SATAY 1,455 1,607 1,612 1,401 1,119 
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The groups drained by the first world war have passed into the 
higher age groups, and the number of women of child-bearing age 
has become especially high since 1946. The effects of a favourable 
demographic situation were reinforced by the large number of 
marriages that followed on the end of hostilities. Furthermore, 
the average age at marriage, raised by delayed post-war marriages, 
has fallen and is tending to stabilise at a lower level than before 
the war. Finally, the female fertility rate has remained high. All 
these phenomena are reflected in a high number of births at the 
present time. The number of children per family, which had fallen 
with the decrease in births during the pre-war period, has risen 
perceptibly, as is seen in table II. 


TABLE II. REGISTERED LIVE BIRTHS IN FRANCE 
(in thousands ) 


Registered Registered 

Year live births Year live births 
OS® thuwswin ban 750 $068 iz tclese arr ob 520 
a 734 ee 573 
ae « @ ¢ & »h 722 ieee 613 
_. Series ee 679 oe Ere ee 627 
BR ft eccmiset w cere 678 Ss td Gh tet @ 643 
a 640 Tl is « pase -« 840 
2°. tae @ 631 a St oe a 867 
ae ee 618 ee ee ee 867 
a 612 Pe eee 869 
a + «cia 4 612 en 4s 6 sn 858 
See se 559 US ee 823 
Sar yw «van -CE-<s 820 


In the field of sickness benefits, demographic statistics are of 
assistance only in explaining expenditure trends. In other branches 
of social security a knowledge of demographic statistics not only 
contributes to an understanding of present trends but enables 
future ones to be forecast by extrapolating present data. 

A rough indication of the trend of family allowance costs, for 
instance, can be obtained by comparing the number of children 
under 15 years with the total French population of working age 
(15 to 64). 


TABLE III. CHILDREN UNDER 15 YEARS AND POPULATION 
OF WORKING AGE 








(thousands ) 

Year Children under 15 Tw) 
ero 10,167 26,909 
eae 8,696 26,766 
Bees 2). Vidal a 9,504 27,832 
feon*® 1086. . 9,919 27,929 

















1 Estimate on 1 January 1953. 
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The under-15 age group will increase by about 200,000 per 
year until 1961. In spite of a diminished fertility rate, the number 
of annual births is likely to exceed 750,000. Furthermore, a percep- 
tible gain will accrue from a drop in the infant mortality rate 
(cf. table IV). 


TABLE IV. DEATHS UNDER AGE 1 PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS IN FRANCE 


Year No. of deaths Year No. of deaths 
Ee ae a een 78 cee « Meets >» 4 109 
gt ee en ee a 69 Cee Stl ars ~ oe 73 
a 64 0 PE Sa 67 
a aS es Te 92 ——e. >: k oF % 52 
Bee SIG? ES? 73 Coeere its t,. 56 
a? 71 SOEs Wed aribt « 47 
io te a 76 | Spee 46 
i wees ss ee 77 gS Seti 41 


A smaller but nonetheless appreciable gain will accrue from a 
fall in the child death rate. This latter, which was 67 per 10,000 
for the 1-4 age group in 1930 and 1932, fell to 31 per 10,000 for 
1947-50. On the other hand, leaving immigration out of account, 
the size of the 15-64 age group will not alter perceptibly before 
1961, owing to the small number of births during the years between 
1936 and 1945. In other words, the ratio 


children under 15 years of age 
population aged 15-64 





which fell to a low of 32.3 per cent. in 1946, is likely to reach 40 per 
cent. in 1961. 

The amount to be paid out in family allowances, which vary 
per child with the size of the family, will increase much more 
rapidly than the number of children. An increase in the cost of 
family benefits involves an increase in contribution rates. In the 
general scheme for employees in commerce and industry, contribu- 
tions have risen from 12 per cent. of wages in 1946 to 16.75 per cent. 
since the end of 1951. This contribution rate, which was slightly 
higher than the family allowance funds required to meet their 
needs, enabled a considerable surplus to be accumulated in 1952. 
The demographic upthrust, however, which will involve an increase 
in costs up to 1961, will make it necessary to reconsider the financing 
of family allowances if the amount of family benefits is to be main- 
tained at its present level or increased. 


Forecasting old-age benefits is less complicated than fore- 
casting family allowances. The size of the population above a given 
age may be calculated, assuming an estimated death rate and 
ignoring emigration and immigration (see table V). 
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TABLE V. EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT VARIOUS AGES IN FRANCE 





Men Women 





Age 
1920-1922 | 1935-1937 | 1947-1950 | 1920-1922 | 1935-1937 | 1947-1950 





0 50.7 55.7 61.8 54.4 61.3 67.5 
20 42.6 43.3 48.0 45.5 48.3 52.6 
40 27.4 27.3 30.3 30.1 31.5 34.7 
60 13.7 13.8 15.2 15.3 16.2 17.9 
80 5.8 5.7 6.2 6.1 6.3 6.9 





























Except for the lowest ages, the death rate altered little between 
1920 and 1930. During the last decade it fell considerably for all 
ages. Without this fall the size of the over-65 group in France 
would remain practically unchanged up to 1961, owing to the losses 
during the first world war, which were particularly heavy in the 
generations born between 1880 and 1900. As an absolute figure, 
the number of old people will continue to grow during the years to 
come. As a proportion of the total population of all ages, the 
percentage of old people over 60, which was 16.1 per cent. of the 
total population during each of the years between 1947 and 1950, 
is likely to increase and reach 18 per cent. by about 1971 if the 
death rate continues to drop. 

If old-age insurance covered the whole population under a single 
scheme demographic studies would provide sufficient information 
for the probable size of the older population to be calculated for 
various periods, thus enabling the future cost of old-age insurance 
to be deduced. This is not the case, however, and the existence of 
different schemes for major occupational groups creates a number 
of problems. 


Theoretically, the financial equilibrium of an assessment pension 
scheme may be expressed by the equation— 

contributions x number of active members = pensions x number 

of pensioners. 

The equation is quite simple if contributions and benefits are 
uniform, as they are in the French schemes for independent workers 
(tradesmen, craftsmen and professional people). In the case of the 
professions, each has its separate fund. For those listed in table VI 
a comparison is made between— 

(a) the number of independent professional workers under 65; and 

(6) the total of professional people over 65 (whether retired or 
still active), non-active spouses and widows ! (in the case of those 
unable to work, the age of 60 is taken instead of 65). 


1 Under this head a couple consisting of an independent professional 
worker and spouse is reckoned as two. 
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TABLE VI. NUMBER OF PERSONS UNDER 65 YEARS OF AGE 
AND NUMBER OVER 65 IN CERTAIN PROFESSIONS IN FRANCE 





Persons under 65 Pesecas over 68 


Profession . 
in practice 





Rw 6: a. & 9k ee ae 25,960 13,151 
ee. CAO Seuss FE 5,808 4,284 
RE COED «beetle rarareineois 7,080 4,832 
I Pie, Diicee EE e 11,991 5,839 
Ve sss ke 2 le ae S 2,471 1,200 
I) er Pee O78 FZ 9,208 1,374 
Chartered accountants. ...... 7,906 1,515 

















The demographic differences are due to trends within the pro- 
fession ; for instance, the office of notary is gradually being abolished, 
some professions have only recently received legal recognition 
(chartered accountants) and others include only a small elderly 
element or are in the stage of development (dentists). 

The effect of such differences is traceable in the contribution 
rates of the various occupational funds. In order to keep contribu- 
tion rates down some professional old-age insurance funds have 
been compelled to demand contributions from those who continue 
their professional activity after the age of 65 and to make the 
payment of pensions dependent on a means test or the cessation 
of gainful activity. 


In an old-established old-age insurance scheme, or a recently 
established scheme in which pensions are calculated according to 
past employment although contributions were not paid on such 
employment, the present pensioners’ group corresponds to the 
gainfully-occupied group of some 30 years ago. Comparing the 
pensioners’ group and the active workers’ group is therefore,within 
limits, the same as comparing the number of active workers 
at periods 30 years apart. Such a comparison reflects population 
trends or, in the case of an occupational scheme, trends in the 
industry. In an assessment system recently developed industries 
have lower pension expenses than older industries in which numbers 
may have decreased owing to rationalisation or technical advances. 

For example, a collective agreement of 14 March 1947 established 
‘a pension scheme for technicians and managerial and supervisory 
staff, which covered on 31 December 1951 about 337,000 persons 
earning over 408,000 francs a year at that date. 

This is an assessment scheme which takes into account periods 
of employment worked before it was set up. On 31 December 1951 
it numbered only 55,000 pensioners or widows ; the lowness of the 

5 
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figure is partly due to the large numbers who continue in employ- 
ment after the age of 65, but mostly to the fact that undertakings 
now number more technicians and managerial and supervisory 
staff than formerly. Industrial concentration and the fact that 
heads of industry tend to become company employees instead 
of remaining independent, with a consequent change of legal 
status, is responsible for the latter trend. 


Such examples show that occupational social security schemes 
cannot be set up without taking into account the economic condi- 
tions governing the activity of occupational groups. 

In a system without any outside financial assistance, the 


equation 
active members 


beneficiaries 





benefits = contributions x 


comprises two factors. The first is the ratio 


active members 
beneficiaries 





which is given by a demographic analysis of the occupational 
group. It can be altered by measures designed to lessen the number 
of beneficiaries—in the field of old-age insurance, for instance, by 
raising the retirement age, making pensions dependent on the 
cessation of activity, or a means test. The second factor, contri- 
butions, must be kept within limits which are financially possible 
for the group of workers concerned. 

In many systems it has been necessary to make provision 
for adjusting contributions to contributors’ means, either by fixing 
contributions according to earned income or by providing for partial 
exemption for members of insufficient means. 

A group’s contribution limit will be high if it participates in the 
production of a relatively large fraction of the country’s output or 
if its share of national revenue is large, so that certain occupational 
groups are able to make a wide social security scheme work in spite 
of unfavourable demographic characteristics. 

A group’s contribution limit is low on the other hand if the 
method of payment and the incidence of contributions make them 
bear relatively heavily on active workers, and certain schemes may 
find it difficult to balance receipts and expenditure owing to the ~ 
unfavourable demographic characteristics of their members and 
beneficiaries. 

In this case external aid becomes essential. It may be effected 
either by government subsidy or equalisation from another occu- 
pational fund. Such equalisation may be acceptable and fairly 
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simple to carry out for sickness insurance or family allowances 
because benefits are similar from one scheme to another, but it 
becomes very difficult in the field of long-term benefits owing to the 
great variety of pension rates. In this case, therefore, it is usually 
replaced by financial assistance from the community. 


French experience provides an example. The social security 
scheme for industrial and commercial employees was reorganised by 
the 1945 Ordinances which provided social security institutions with 
very flexible rules and considerably widened the scope of benefits. 

At the present time expenditure in the social security scheme for 
industrial and commercial employees has been pushed very close 
to the contribution limit compatible with the financing machinery 
set up under the 1945 Ordinances, owing to the higher cost of 
workers’ health and the demographic tendency increasing the 
number of beneficiaries per family. 

The social security scheme for agricultural occupations, which 
split off from the commercial and industrial scheme in 1941, has 
tended towards a different system of financing based on individual 
contributions, taxes on produce and levies graduated according to 
the size of farms. 

This machinery reflects the distribution of income as between 
industry and agriculture, the economic operating conditions of 
farming, technical exigencies as regards the levying of contribu- 
tions and farmers’ demographic circumstances. 

The population of France, which was predominantly rural 
during the nineteenth century, is now predominantly urban. 
The following table illustrates this development. (Communes with 
a central population of over 2,000 are classed as urban.) 


TABLE VII. EVOLUTION OF URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION 
































(thousands ) 
Population Active population 
Census Non agricul- 
Itural 
Urban Rural tural cccupe- olaeuaale 
Sa ag 16,537 22,715 11,811 8,910 
Der +4. 6 th, A 19,985 20,759 13,194 8,200 
mae Se eae 21,551 18,952 13,230 7,291 
1 87 departments. 
2 90 departments. 


Population distribution trends as between town and country 
and distribution trends among the active population as between 
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industry and farming would have the effect of making active 
agricultural workers responsible both for children going to work 
in towns and old people left in the country. Agricultural social 
security financing machinery effects a transfer of responsibilities 
from agriculture to the rest of the population, so offsetting the 
excess demographic burden on the former. 


The foregoing demonstrates that a knowledge of population 
structure enables probable trends in the number of beneficiaries 
and hence in the expenditure of social security schemes to be pre- 
dicted. The schemes’ receipts are nevertheless seen to be mainly 
determined by economic factors. Leaving migration out of account, 
it may be predicted that the number of children and old people 
will considerably increase in France during the next 10 years, 
whereas the number of persons of working age will remain relatively 
stable. 

More than 90 per cent. of men between 15 and 64 are active 
workers (i.e., practically the total male population, after deducting 
students, invalids and the sick). Fifty per cent. of women between 
15 and 64 years of age are at present active workers. If these per- 
centages are maintained, the burden on every active worker to 
provide for the needs of the non-active population will increase 
with the number of children and old people. 

The increase in the number of beneficiaries under social security 
schemes will make it necessary to put a larger share of national 
revenue at the disposal of the social security agencies. The increase 
in expenditure nevertheless seems relatively slight in comparison 
with the increase in national income which may be provided by 
technical progress. 


(Translated from the French.) 











REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Resettlement of Refugees and 
Displaced Persons in the United States 


In accordance with the requirements of section 8 of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended, the Commission appointed to carry 
out the provisions of the Act submitted its final report to the President 
of the United States and to Congress on 15 August 1952.. The following 
study is based largely on information contai in the report concerning 
some aspects of the operation of the displaced persons programme and 
the results which it achieved.* 


Tue DispLacep Persons ACT 


At the end of the second world war there was a growing realisation 
in the United States of the seriousness of the refugee problem in Europe 
and the need to find new homes in other countries, including the United 
States, for European refugees and displaced persons. A number of 
Bills to permit the immigration of refugees and displaced persons who 
would have little or no hope of admission under the normal quota 
ances were introduced into the United States Congress. ese 

“1 type efforts, which were supported by various sectors of 
public opinion, culminated in the passage of the Displaced Persons 
Act on 25 June 1948.8 

The Act was an important step forward, since it provided that 
visas might be issued to refugees and displaced persons in excess of 
the normal quotas for their respective countries and charged against 
annual quotas for future years. However, it laid down a number of 
restrictions and preferences with respect to the granting of visas which 
gave rise to criticism and led to difficulties in the execution of the 
resettlement programme. After an investigation of these difficulties 
By several Congressional committees the Act was amended on 16 June 
1950.4 The amendment provided for the removal of certain restrictions 


1 The DP Story : the Final Report of the United States Displaced Persons Commission 
(United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 1952). 


® See also Industry and Labour, Vol. I, No. 2, 15 January 1949, p. 64; Vol. II, No. 5, 
1 September 1949, p. 233 ; and Vol. IV, No. 10, 15 November 1950, p. 411. 


3 Public Law 774, Eightieth Congress. 
4 Public Law 555, Eighty-first Congress. 
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and for an increase in the total number and categories of ee admis- 
sible under the Act. A further amendment, passed on 28 June 1951}, 
extended the final date for the issue of visas under the Act (30 June 1951) 
to 31 December 1951 for some categories of refugees and displaced 
persons and to 30 June 1952 for others. 


Persons Admissible under the Act 


The Act, as amended, authorised the admission to the United 
States of 341,000 displaced persons, including 5,000 “ eligible displaced 
orphans ” 2, 18,000 Polish veterans of the second world war from Great 
Britain, 10,000 Greek refugees, 4,000 “I.R.O. refugees ” from China %, 
2,000 refugees from Venezia Giulia and 500 recent political refugees 
from Eastern European countries. In addition to this number provi- 
sion was made for the admission of 5,000 war orphans * and 54,744 
German expellees. The total number of persons admissible under the 
Act was thus 400,744. 


AGENCIES AND GROUPS PARTICIPATING IN THE PROGRAMME 


The execution of the resettlement programme provided for by 
the Act (generally referred to as the “ dispiaced persons programme ”) 
was made ible by the co-operative efforts of the international, 
national and state agencies and groups mentioned below. More detailed 
information concerning the part played by each of these bodies in the 
various stages of operation of the programme is given further on in 
this report. 


Displaced Persons Commission, 


The Act, as amended, provided for the establishment of a Displaced 
Persons Commission consisting of three Commissioners to be appointed 
by the President. The Commission was to be responsible for i 
out the provisions and accomplishing the purposes of the Act, formulat- 
ing and issuing regulations for the admission into the United States 
of: persons covered by its provisions, and co-ordinating all operations 
necessary for the implementation of the displaced persons My me. 
The Commission began formal operations on 27 August 1948. It estab- 
lished its United States headquarters in Washington and its European 
headquarters in Frankfurt. 


United States Government Agencies. 


The Foreign Service and the Visa Division of the Department of 
State, the Public Health Service of the Federal Security Agency and 


1 Public Law 60, Eighty-second Congress. 

2 Includes (a) “ I.R.O. orphans ” (i.¢., orphans under the mandate of the International 
Refugee Organisation) who were 16 years of age or under on 25 June 1948 and who, on or 
before the effective date of the Act, as amended, were in Italy or in parts of Germany or 
Austria under United States, British or French occupation ; (b) Greek orphans who were 
16 years of age or under on 25 June 1948. 

3 Persons within the mandate of the International Refugee Organisation who were in 
China as refugees or displaced persons on 1 July 1948. 

4 War orphans under 10 years of age at the time of issue of a United States visa who, 
prior to 30 June 1950, were residents of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the British-United States Zone of the Free Territory of Trieste, Turkey or the 
United Kingdom. 
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the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the Department of 
Justice, which have specific functions to perform in connection with 
the application of immigration legislation, all co-operated in the admi- 
nistration of the displaced persons pri e. Intelligence and security 
activities were conducted by the Counter-Intelligence Corps of the 
United States Army. The Federal Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice, the Central Intelligence Agency and other 
security agencies also participated in these activities. Other Federal 

encies provided advice and assistance, as required, in the solution 
of problems arising in connection with particular aspects of the resettle- 
ment operations. 


The International Refugee Organisation. 


One of the main responsibilities of the International Refugee Organi- 
sation, under the terms of its Constitution, was to make provision, 
where n , for the resettlement of refugees and displaced persons 
under its mandate. Since the majority of persons eligible for immigra- 
tion to the United States under the Displaced Persons Act were “ I.R.O. 
refugees ” and displaced persons, the International Refugee Organisa- 
tion was called upon to work in close co-operation with the Displaced 
Persons Commission and with the other agencies | nen rag in the 
execution of the ree persons programme. The major ction 
of the International Refugee Organisation was the provision of inland 
and overseas transport for persons under its care. In addition it pro- 
vided facilities in its resettlement centres for some of the activities 
carried out in connection with the programme by the Displaced Persons 
Commission and by federal and voluntary agencies. It assisted in 
documentation and the determination of eligibility, medical examination 
and orientation of refugees and displaced persons and provided them 
with counselling services. 


The Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe. 


When the activities of the International ae Organisation 
ceased at the end of 1951, responsibility for some of the services it had 
hitherto performed in connection with the programme to the 
Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe established by the Brussels Migration Conference 
in December 1951. 


Voluntary Agencies. 


American voluntary agencies representing religious, nationality, 
non-sectarian, welfare and immigration interests in the United States 
played an important sow in operations under the displaced persons 
programme both in — and the United States. Their activities 
included the obtaining of assurances of housing and employment for 
refugees and displaced persons, assistance at ports of embarkation and 
disembarkation, directing inland transport in the United States, follow- 
up activities after resettlement and, in general, the representation of 
both sponsors and prospective immigrants in their dealings with the 
United States Government. Voluntary agencies wishing to participate 
in the operation of the displaced persons — at the European 
end had to be accredited to the Displaced Persons Commission. By the 
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time the programme was concluded 19 voluntary agencies had been 
thus accredited.* 


State Commissions and Committees. 

The state displaced persons commissions and committees were bodies 
formally established by the Governor or other official authority in each 
state to co-operate in the task of resettling refugees and displaced 
persons. Their membership normally included, in addition to repre- 
sentatives of the state government (welfare department, employment 
service and agriculture department), persons representing religious 
and national groups, voluntary agencies, industry, labour, agriculture 
and consumer groups. At the time of completion of the programme 
36 such commissions and committees had been established. Their 
functions included co-ordination of the work of public and private 
agencies in each state on behalf of refugees and displaced persons, 
state-wide canvassing of housing and employment opportunities, check- 
ing the validity of sponsorship offers in cases not covered by voluntary 
agencies, reception arrangements and post-resettlement assistance. 


Resettlement Conferences. 

From time to time the need was felt for conferences which would 
bring together representatives of all public and private agencies 
co-operating in the implementation of the displaced persons programme 
in the United States and provide opportunities for exchanging experience, 
clarifying points of law and procedure and improving resettlement 
placements. With a view to meeting this need the Displaced Persons 
Commission periodically convened national and regional resettlement 
conferences in different cities of the United States. Several of the 
improvements in procedure introduced during the operation of the pro- 


gramme were the result of recommendations made at these conferences. 


PROCEDURE 


The execution of the displaced persons programme involved two 
main tasks : (1) overseas selection and movement of displaced persons ; 
(2) resettlement in the United States. The procedure to be applied for 
carrying out these tasks was established the Displaced Persons 
Commission on the basis of the regulations which it laid down for this 

urpose in accordance with the mandate granted to it under the Displaced 
Rasars Act. This procedure (generally referred to as the “ pipeline ”) 
was drawn up during the first months of the Commission’s operations 
and maintained with only slight changes throughout the duration of the 
programme. 
or the purpose of carrying out its activities in Europe the Commis- 
sion established offices in the following areas during the early stages of 
the programme : Ludwigsburg, Schweinfurt, Augsburg, Amberg, Butz- 
bach, Munich, Salzburg (Austria), Bremen (port of embarkation), 


1 American Committee for Resettlement of Polish DPs, American Federation of Inter- 
national Institutes, American Friends Service Committee, American National Committee 
to Aid Homeless Armenians, Church World Service, Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant 
Aid Society, International Rescue Committee, Mennonite Central Committee, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference (War Relief Services), National Lutheran Council, Order of 
A.H.E.P.A., Serbian National Defence Council (Division of Displaced Persons), National 
Travelers Aid Association, Tolstoy Foundation, Unitarian Service Committee, United 
Friends of Needy and Displaced People of Yugoslavia, United Service for New Americans, 
United States Committee for the Care of European Children, United Ukrainian American 
Relief Committee. 
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Hamburg (British zone), Rastatt (French zone) and a (italy). In 

addition, sub-offices were later established in Austria, the British zone 

of Germany and Italy. When the 1950 amendment to the Act added 

German expellees to the categories admissible, an office to deal with 

oapenees was opened at Hanau, in the United States zone of Germany. 

cligibl pay established cat ay F 84 and Trieste to deal with orphans 
igible for immigration under the e. 

The activities of the Commissi ion i inthe United States were carried 
out by its Washington ms pater and the state commissions and 
committees served as a partial substitute for field offices on the United 
States side. 

Overseas Selection and Placement 


Assurances from Sponsors. 
Under the terms of the Displaced Persons Act, a refugee or displaced 
poree seeking admission to the United States required an assurance 
om a sponsor ete ag that he would be suitably employed and 
housed without displacing some other person from employment or hous- 
ing and that he would not be a public iat e. The procedure established 
by the Displaced Persons Commission for selection, movement and 
resettlement under the programme was set in motion when an assurance 
was submitted by a sponsor to the headquarters in Washington. 

The regulations laid down by the Displaced Persons Commission 

uired assurances to be in the form of an affidavit, except where sub- 
mitted by a public agency or by a voluntary agency providing services 
in connection with the migration, settlement or welfare of aliens and 
recognised by the Commission for this . These “ agency” and 
“ non-agency ” assurances could either de ignate a particular individual 
(named assurances) or merely provide the necessary guarantees of 
employment and housing, leaving it to the appropriate services in Europe 
to select a displaced person or family to match the assurance (unnamed 
or “ blanket” assurances). 

After validation by the Washington headquarters of the Commission, 
the assurance was forwarded to its European headquarters in Frankurt 
and a copy sent, at the same time, to the appropriate state commission 
or committee (where one existed) for the — of checking the reliabi- 
lity of the sponsor and the desirability of the resettlement opportunity. 
This check by state commissions or committees was waived by the 
Displaced Persons Commission in the case of assurances submitted by 
accredited voluntary agencies, on the understanding that these agencies 
would carry out the necessary check themselves through their local 
committees and representatives. 

Named assurances were passed directly by the Frankfurt head- 
quarters to the area office of the Commission nearest the location of the 

m named. In the case of “ blanket ” assurances, persons or families 

d to be designated to match the assurance before it could be 

on to an area office. If the assurance had been submitted by a voluntary 
agency, this designation was made by the representatives of that agency 
in Europe. If it was a non-agency assurance a Commission selector 
or occupational analyst was responsible for selecting refugees or dis- 
placed persons to meet the specifications which it laid down. When the 
assurance reached the area office steps were taken, either by the repre- 
sentatives of the voluntary agency concerned or by the Commission, in 
co-operation with the International Refugee Organisation, to trace the 
individual or family named. 
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Organisation of Area Offices. 

The area offices of the Displaced Persons Commission were so orga- 
nised as to ensure maximum co-ordination of the different operations 
(referred to collectively as “ processing”) which had to be carried out 
before a refugee or displaced person could leave for the United States. 
These offices were situated in resettlement centres maintained by the 
International Refugee Organisation and were staffed by Commission 
teams consisting of a senior official, case analysts and selectors. State 
Department consular officers, Public Health Service doctors and army 
investigation groups worked in the area offices in close co-operation 
with the Commission teams but were responsible to their respective 
agencies. Representatives of United States voluntary agencies were 
also situated in these offices. 


Determination of Eligibility under the Act. 


Documentation. When the refugee or displaced person named in an 
assurance had been traced, the International Refugee Organisation was 
asked to provide certification of his I.R.O. status and to a ry preli- 
minary documentation on his background and experience. e prepa- 
ration of this documentation made it necessary for the applicant to 
appear before the International Refugee Organisation and at this 
ru I.R.O. doctors carried out a special medical examination, the 
findings of which were included in the documentation. The case was 
then returned to the Displaced Persons Commission, whose selector made 
a preliminary determination of eligibility, after interviewing the appli- 
cant if necessary. 


Security investigation. The next step was security clearance, which 
called for action both in Europe and in the United States. 

In the areas of Germany and Austria occupied by the United States 
the security check was made by the Counter-Intelligence Corps of the 
United States Army. In the British and French Zones and Italy the 
Displaced Persons Commission had its own investigating staff and 
received the full co-operation of the intelligence services of the competent 
governmental authorities. The aim of the security check was to inves- 
tigate the history and character of the refugee or displaced person and to 
ascertain whether he had been a member of the nazi or communist 
party or of an organisation inimical to the interests of the United States. 

In the United States a form containing information on the refugee 
or displaced person and the sponsor was transmitted to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the Central Intelligence Agency for appro- 
priate check in Washington. The Washington report was sent to Europe 
m age to prevent the embarkation of persons considered to be security 
risks. 

In the case of German expellees, preparation of whose documentation 
was not the responsibility of the International Refugee Organisation, 
the documentation and security investigation procedures were to some 
extent combined. At first the German advisory centres (Beratungs- 
stellen) 1 were responsible for the documentation of expellees. However, 
it was soon apparent that these centres were inadequately staffed and 
financed to deal with cases at the rate required to meet the exigencies 








1 These included representatives of the St. Raphaels-Verein (the German counterpart 
of the American Catholic Agency), the Evangelisches Hilfswerk (the German counterpart 
of the American Protestant voluntary agencies), and the Bundesstelle fiir das Auswan- 
derungswesen (the German Government Emigration Bureau). 
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of the programme. Documentation teams were therefore organised to 

out this work. These teams included a representative of the 
Ministry of the Interior of the Land concerned, representatives of the 
German police, German Government representatives and representatives 
of the Displaced Persons Commission (generally occupational analysts 
and farm specialists). Commission security investigators and agents of 
the Counter-Intelligence Corps were added to these teams and were 
thus able to interview expellees at the time when they presented them- 
selves for documentation purposes. 


Preparation of Commission report. Upon completion of the security 
investigations the Displaced Persons Commission ats gpa the report 
required under the terms of the Act in respect of each person Phas sn 
admission to the United States under the Displaced Persons Programme. 
This report contained the final determination of eligibility. It was 
prepared by a case analyst and reviewed by the senior officer of the area 
team. If lovcuniiie it was forwarded to the United States consul in 
the area office for visa consideration. An unfavourable report constituted 
rejection by the Commission and precluded consular consideration of 
the case. 

When a favourable report was forwarded to the consul by the Com- 
mission, the person concerned was called forward to the resettlement 
area so that he might be available for interview by the consul and for 
medical examination. At the same time his name was included in the 
“visa ready” lists forwarded by the Commission to its Washington 
headquarters and the latter notified the sponsor in the United States 
that the person he was sponsoring might be expected to arrive within 
a reasonably short time. 


Medical Examination. 


The medical examination of refugees and displaced persons was 
carried out by doctors of the United States Public Health Service. In 
the case of family units arrangements were usually made for all members 
of the family to be pec at the same time so that their respective 
medical reports could be forwarded together to the consular service. 
An unfavourable medical report on any one member of the family 
naturally affected the family as a whole, since the member concerned 
would be refused an immigration visa. In the majority of such cases 
the — chose to stay with the member who had n medically 
rejected. 

' In some instances physical unfitness for emigration led not to 
rejection but to deferment on medical grounds. Medical treatment was 
then arranged, if required, by the International Refugee Organisation, 
the voluntary agencies or, in the case of German expellees, the German 
public health services. The cases of persons thus deferred were recon- 
sidered on the expiration of the specified deferment period. 


Granting of Visa. 

As indicated previously, the pry Persons Commission was 
responsible for determining the eligibility of applicants under the provi- 
sions of the Displaced Persons Act. On the other hand eligibility for 
admission to the United States under normal immigration laws was 
determined by the Consular Service and the Immigration and Natura- 
lization Service. The decision to grant or refuse an immigration visa 
was taken by the Consular Service on the basis of the complete case file 
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(including all available documentation, the report of the Displaced 
Persons Commission and the medical os and after the applicant 


had been interviewed. In the event of re of a visa the tions 
required that a report be made on the reasons for refusal. Justification 
for the refusal also had to be made to the sponsor in the United States. 


Immigration Inspection. 


. The granting of an immigration visa was followed by inspection by 
an official of the Immigration and Naturalization Service. In the case 
of normal immigration to the United States this inspection took place 
at the port of entry. However, a change in this procedure was made to 
meet the special needs of the displaced persons programme and candi- 
dates for admission under the programme were interviewed before leavi 
Europe. In the early stages of the programme the inspection too 
place at the port of embarkation ; subsequently, however, it was found 
to be more convenient to hold it in the area resettlement centre. 


Inland and Overseas Movement. 


Persons who had been granted visas and cleared by immigration 
inspectors were moved to Bremerhaven for embarkation to the United 
States. Transport to Bremerhaven was atten by the International 
Refugee Organisation in the early stages of the programme, omg og d 
by the German and Austrian authorities and, after February 1952, by 
the Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe. 

In the majority of cases persons leaving for the United States under 
the displaced persons programme were transported on ships chartered 
by the Tetuenatbonsl Refugee Organisation. The cost of the sea passage 
for refugees and displaced persons under I.R.O. mandate was paid by 
the I.R.O. Sea transport of German expellees was paid for by the 
Displaced Persons Commission. 

he International Refugee Organisation also organised, and bore 
the cost of, air transport on special planes in compassionate cases (women 
in an advanced stage of pregnancy, children under six months of age, 
elderly persons, and other members of the family group of such persons). 

In a few instances private arrangements were made for overseas 
transport ; the cost of the sea or air passage was then paid by the person 
concerned or by his sponsor. 


Improvements in Overseas Processing 


Experience acquired in the operation of the programme led to the 
introduction of a number of improvements in procedure. Some of these 
are described briefly below. 


Occupational Selection. 


The discussions which took place at regional resettlement conferences 
held in different cities of the United States in November and December 
1950 brought to light two causes of dissatisfaction of sponsors with the 
existing procedure. It was pointed out, first, that the waiting period 
between the time of submission of an assurance and the arrival of the 
refugee or displaced person in the United States was far too long (eight 
months at least). Secdndi, there were complaints that candidates 
selected by voluntary agencies to match sponsors’ blanket assurances 
frequently lacked the occupational qualifications required for the em- 
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ployment specified in the assurance. In connection with the above 
points representatives of industry, agriculture and employment service 
cron that the United States was experiencing a labour shortage 
hich refugees and displaced persons could help to overcome provided 
they were ly selected and arrived quickly, since it was impractic- 
able to hold Ay open for long periods. These discussions led to the 
adoption of the system of “ pre-assurance processing ”. 
viously no steps had been taken to prepare candidates for depar- 
ture for the United tates until an assurance was received in the area 
office of the Displaced Persons Commission. Under the new system 
preliminary processing (documentation, physical examination, security 
investigation) was carried out in advance so that, as soon as a candidate 
had been matched with an incoming assurance, he could be interviewed 
by the Consular Service and be ready to embark within a very short 
time. Moreover, in order to ensure that “ pre-assurance processing ” 
would provide candidates suited to the manpower needs of the United 
States, teams of occupational analysts employed by state employment 
services and Spee specialists recommended by the United States 
Department of Agriculture were sent to Europe to examine the occu- 
pational qualifications of “ pre-processed ” candidates. 
Orientation. 

During the period 1949-50, peg | uests received from 
voluntary agencies both in Europe and the United States, the Displaced 
Persons Commission assumed responsibility for the orientation of refugees 
and displaced persons prior to their embarkation. Various orientation 

rogrammes organised by the International Refugee Organisation and 
by voluntary agencies were already in operation. The Commission 
undertook to co-ordinate these programmes and merge them into one 
general ———— suited to the needs of all ns wishing to emigrate 
to the United States. The programme established by the Commission 
included a series of lectures on United States customs, employment 
conditions, history and government, as well as English classes, films 
= = oo of “e i Son Whos 1950 amendment to 
the Displaced Persons Act required that eac ospective immigrant 
under the Act take a “ good faith ” oath promising to fulfil his employ- 
ment obligations to his sponsor, the Commission’s orientation programme 
oe particular emphasis on interpretation of the meaning of this 
oath. 


Review Panel. 


Rejection by the Displaced Persons Commission on the grounds of 
ineligibility under the Act was sometimes a serious matter for the n 
concerned, particularly if it was based on section 10 of the Act (wif 
misrepresentation) or section 13 (nazi or communist activity). ejec- 
tion under section 10 barred the applicant forever from immigration 
to the United States. Moreover, it was widely believed that rejection 
under either of the two above sections would prejudice a candidate's 
chance of acceptance by the immigration missions of other countries. 


1 The Commission’s regulations were amended at this time to require the Commission 
to “ disseminate among persons selected by the Commission through orientation courses, 
lectures, films and other iate means facts and data concerning the history, customs, 
traditions and geography of the United States, better to enable such persons to understand 
the obligations they assume under the Act and to become adjusted to life in the United 
States and seek the co-operation of public and private agencies to achieve this objective ”. 
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These factors were fully appreciated by the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission. The Commission further recognised that, in the early stages of 
application of legislation of so unprecedented a character as the Displaced 
Persons Act, there were ere evs of misinterpretation of the Act 


itself or of the evidence submitted by refugees and displaced persons in 
support of their application for admission. It accordingly established a 
review panel to reconsider the cases of persons who had been declared 
ineligible under the Act. During the first _ of its operations (August 
1949-August 1950) the panel re-examined the cases of all persons rejected 
by the different area offices of the Commission. Subsequently, only 
those cases where an appeal had been filed by the applicant were re- 
viewed. 


Procedure on Arrival in the United States 


Re-examination by United States Government Agencies. 


On arrival in the United States persons immigrating under the 
displaced persons programme were again examined before leaving 
the ship by doctors of the Public Health Service and inspectors of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. After passing these examina- 
tions they were allowed to land. 


Reception and Inland Transportation. 


Three ports (New York, Boston and New Orleans) were selected 
by the Displaced Persons Commission as ports of reception. Passengers 
destined for southern states or for some western states sailed on ships 
going to New Orleans while those destined for the eastern seaboard 
and for the central part of the United States went to New York or 
Boston. The reception port was selected in each case with a view to 
ensuring a minimum expenditure on inland transport. 

Lists containing the names of passengers on each ship were des- 

atched by the Displaced Persons Commission to its Washington 

eadquarters in time to ensure their distribution, at least five days 
before the scheduled date of arrival, to voluntary agencies, state com- 
mittees and persons concerned with meeting the ships and completing 
reception and inland transport arrangements. 


Port services of Displaced Persons Commission. The port services 
of the Displaced Persons Commission consisted of only two port officers 
and one clerk to cover two of the three reception ports on a full-time 
basis and the third on a part-time basis. With so limited a staff the 
functions of the Commission at the ports were necessarily restricted 
to liaison with the Washington headquarters and co-ordination of the 
reception activities of the voluntary agencies and other agencies co- 


operating in the programme. 


Voluntary agencies. Throughout the duration of the programme 
the major part of the work involved in the reception and inland trans- 
port of immigrants devolved on the voluntary agencies. With a view 
to ensuring the closest co-operation among these agencies and avoid- 
ing confusion on the landing piers, the Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion set up, in each of the three reception ports, port and dock com- 
mittees composed of agency representatives with previous experience 
in the reception of immigrants. In addition to carrying out the port 
services referred to above, the Commission was represented on * ae 
port and dock committees. The activities of the voluntary agencies 
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at the ports included assistance in baggage and customs clearance 
and the routing of immigrants to their destination in the United States. 


National Travelers Aid Association. Reception arrangements also 
had to be made for persons who were not the concern of any of the 
voluntary agencies co-operating in the programme. This task was 
undertaken by the National Travelers Aid Association on the basis 
of funds placed at its disposal by the International Refugee Organisa- 
tion and the Ford Foundation and donations from other sources. This 
organisation also undertook to provide reception facilities, against 
reimbursement, on behalf of some of the smaller voluntary agencies 
whose staffs were insufficient for this purpose. 


Loans for inland trans ion. The 1950 amendment to the Dis- 
placed Persons Act authorised the Displaced Persons Commission 
to grant loans to public and private agencies and, through such agencies, 
to individuals, to finance the reception and transportation of immi- 
grants under the Act. “ Reception and transportation” were defined 
by the Commission to mean “ providing meals, lodging, baggage trans- 
fers, customs duties, travel and other necessary incidentals to the 


movement of the ae. - 

A total of $1,800,000 was appropriated by Congress for these loans, 
which were to mature not later than 30 June 1953. Loans were made 
by the Displaced Persons Commission only to persons or agencies that 
had provided assurances under the programme. By 31 August 1952 
the total amount of loans approved was $1,554,970. It is estimated 
by the Commission that these loans helped in the resettlement of 96,956 
refugees, displaced persons and expellees. 


ANALYSIS OF TOTAL IMMIGRATION UNDER THE ACT 


By 21 July 1952 some 395,000 persons had been resettled in the 
United States under the Displaced Persons Act. Some 5,000 other 
perme to whom visas were issued never arrived in the United States, 
or various reasons (death after issue of the visa, emigration to some 
other country, rejection by the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
before embarkation). 


Distribution of Immigrants by Category 


All visas available under the terms of the Act for displaced per- 
sons in Germany, Austria and Italy had been issued by the time of 
completion of the pr e and there remained 11,643 displaced 
persons seeking admission who could not be considered for issue of 
a visa. The 2, visas reserved under the terms of the 1950 amend- 
ment for refugees from Venezia Giulia were all issued, leaving 1,600 
would-be immigrants in this category for whom no visa authorisation 
existed. Only 170 of the 500 visas allocated under the 1950 amend- 
ment to recent political refugees were used ; special recommendations 
from the Secretaries of State and Defense were required for cases in 
this category. The allocation of 54,744 visas for German expellees 
was entirely exhausted. On the other hand, only 4,182 of the 10,000 
visas available for orphans (I.R.O., Greek and war orphans) were 
issued, leaving 5,818 unused visas. Some 2,500 of these were ocated 
under the terms of the Act to other displaced persons, leaving some 
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3,318 unused orphan visas. This situation is attributed by the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission to the legislative limitations on the eligibility 
of I.R.O. orphans #, the unavailability of orphans for adoption #, and 
the insufficient funds and staff to cope with the complicated problems 
of orphan resettlement.*® 


TABLE I. IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED ! UNDER THE DISPLACED PERSONS 
ACT AS OF 30 JUNE 1952 BY CLASS OF ADMISSION 

















Class of admission Per cent. Number 
Displaced persons from Western raney, 

Austria and Italy od eae 78.0 306,785 
Recent political refugees — 162 
Venezia Giulia refugees . 0.5 2,000 
European displaced persons from Far East 0.8 3,312 
Polish ex-soldiers from Great Britain 2.7 10,487 
Native Greeks and preferentials ® . 2.3 8,977 
Out-of-zone refugees ‘* . ape ; 1.4 5,521 

Total displaced persons . 85.7 337,244 

German expellees . 13.6 53,448 
I.R.O. orphans . 0.3 1,356 
Greek orphans . 0.2 550 
War orphans . at ch oh Eon Maat Mek 0.2 932 
Total orphans . 0.7 2,838 

Adopted children of German ethnic origin — 12 
Total immigrants. . . 100.0 393,542 

















1 For the reasons indicated previously, the number of immigrants actually admitted is, in some cases 
lower than the number of visas issued. 

* Less than one-twentieth of 1 per cent. 

* “ Greek preferentials ” were persons who, prior to 30 June 1950, were residents and nationals of Greece 
and who were eligible for admission into the United States as first or second preference quota immigrants. 

* Displaced persons of European national origin in European countries other than Western Germany, 
Austria and Italy. 


Country of Birth of Immigrants 


Persons born in Poland comprised the largest _— group (34 per 
cent.) of all immigrants admitted under the Act by 31 May 1952; 15 per 


1 1 See footnote 2, p. 560. 

2 The report of the Displaced Persons Commission states in this connection: “ The 
impression had existed that there were innumerable orphans in Europe for adoption by 
Americans. This turned out to be incorrect. Some Governments approached by the Depart- 
ment of State, at the Commission’s request, were found to be either uncertain or unsym- 
pathetic about the effort. They were hesitant to release orphans for adoption. This attitude, 
which persisted for some time, was largely responsible for impeding the operations of. the 
orphan programme.” 

* In the view of the Commission, “ another factor which greatly inhibited the speedy 
operation of the orphan programme, but one which was felt advisable as a matter of neces- 
sary protection for all concerned, was the Commission policy that all orphans, whether 
sponsored by individuals or agencies, should be placed for adoption in the United States 
only in accordance with the child welfare laws applicable to the state in which the child 
was to reside ”. 
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om of all immigrants were born in Germany and 9.3 per cent. in 
tvia. 

The three major countries of birth of immigrant displaced persons 
under I.R.O. mandate were Poland (including the Ukraine) (37 per cent.), 
Germany (14.7 per cent) and Latvia (10.4 per cent.). The percentage 
for Germany includes German-born children of displaced persons from 
other countries. 

The three major countries of birth of German expellees admitted 
under the Act were Yugoslavia (31.4 per cent.), Germany (16.5 per cent.) 
and Poland (12.1 per cent.). 


TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED UNDER 
THE DISPLACED PERSONS ACT AS OF 31 MAY 1952 BY COUNTRY 
OF BIRTH AND CLASS OF ADMISSION 











Per cent. 
Country of birth A laced G LR.O. Wer 
immigrants oaiaas 3 expellees * = orphans 

Pn mas ts? 6% 34.0 37.0 12.1 11.9 0.5 
Ur ea 15.0 14.7 16.5 14.6 53.0 
rss. at anke: 9.3 10.4 1.1 11.6 0.1 
en « « + « « 8.7 8.9 7.4 2.4 0.7 
Yugoslavia. .... 7.9 5.0 31.4 13.0 — 
NT ee 6.4 6.8 2.8 3.9 0.1 
Hungary. ..... 4.0 3.6 6.7 2.0 0.2 
Czechoslovakia 2.7 2.4 5.5 1.7 0.2 
I ne ae ores 2.6 2.9 0.4 1.0 — 
ena ae gg 2.5 2.6 —4 31.8 6.1 
Rumania ..... 2.5 1:5 10.8 1.0 — 
eee! SSS 2.1 1.8 4.6 2.7 6.4 
United Kingdom 0.4 0.5 —* 0.1 — 
Twtey 6 ee OM 0.3 0.3 —_ —- = 
aby > icaviod bowsl — 0.5 -.* 1.1 21.9 
Other countries... 1.6 1.1 0.7 1.2 10.8 


























2 Includes I.R.O. displaced persons from Germany, Austria and Italy ; recent political refugees ; Italian 
refugees from Venezia Giulia ; European displaced persons from Far East ; Polish ex-soldiers in Great Britain ; 
native Greeks and preferentials, and out-of-zone refugees. 

* Includes adopted children of German ethnic origin. 

* Includes persons of non-Russian ethnic origin. 

* Less than one-twentieth of 1 per cent. 


Religion of Immigrants 
Forty-seven per cent. of all immigrants under the Act were Catholics, 


35 per cent. were of the Protestant and Orthodox faiths, 16 per cent. 
Jewish and the remaining 2 per cent. of other faiths. 


Sex and Age of Immigrants 


The average age of immigrants admitted under the Act was lower 
than that of the United States population. Persons under 20 years of 
age accounted for 29.5 per cent. of the immigrants, 87.6 per cent. were 
below the age of 50 and there was a relatively high proportion of children 
under 5 years of age. 
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The proportion of men to women among immigrants under the Act 
(119.3 to 100) was higher than the corresponding proportion for the 
United States population (98.1 to 100). 


Participation of Immigrants in the Labour Force 


Displaced Persons. 

The high proportion of males, single adults and persons in the pro- 
ductive age groups among displaced persons admitted to the United 
States tn of the Act resulted in a correspondingly high participation in 
the labour force. Of the displaced persons reporting in December 1950 }, 
60.5 per cent. (including spouses and children under 21) were employed 
or seeking employment. The labour force participation of the group 
reporting in December 1951 was substantially the same (59.3 per cent.). 
Statistics for displaced persons in the age group of 14 years and over 
show a labour force participation of 75.4 per cent. and 73.5 per cent. in 
December 1950 and December 1951 respectively as compared with 
56.2 per cent. and 57.4 per cent. for the non-institutional population 
of the United States. 

The incidence of unemployment among displaced persons in the 
labour force (4.3 per cent. and 5.2 per cent. in December 1950 and 
December 1951 respectively) was higher than among the United States 
population (3.6 per cent. and 2.7 per cent.). 


German Expellees. 

Since German expellees, unlike displaced persons, were not required 
to report to the Displaced Persons Commission after resettlement, some 
other means had to be found of obtaining information on various aspects 
of their adjustment to life in the United States. The Commission there- 
fore made a sample survey, by means of a questionnaire, of the group 
of German expellees admitted to the country between 16 June 1950 and 
1 March 1952. Of the 644 expellees selected at random for this sample 
survey, 599 replied to the questionnaire (a return of 86.8 per cent.). 

The replies, which were received by the Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion in May 1952, indicated that at that time 64 per cent. of expellees in 
the age-group of 14 years and over were in the labour force (employed 
and seeking employment). Of those in the labour force 99 per cent. 
reported that they were employed. 


Occupations of Immigrants 
First Occupation. 

By 31 May 1952, 187,925 immigrant heads of families and single 
adults had been admitted to the United States within the various 
groups covered by the Displaced Persons Act. The three main types of 
employment covered by sponsors’ assurances for these immigrants were 
farming, semi-skilled ohiand domestic and household work. 


Change of Occupation. 
Some of the immigrants entered other occupations after their arrival 
in the United States. The principal effect of these changes of occupation 


1 Under the terms of the Displaced Persons Act each principal applicant (family head 
or single adult) admitted to the United States was required to submit four six-monthly 
reports to the Displaced Persons Commission concerning his place of residence, place of 
employment and current occupation. This requirement did not apply to German expellees. 
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was a decrease in the proportion of immigrants engaged in farming and 
related agricultural saneeng and an increase in the proportion employed 
in semi-skilled wor 


TABLE III. CURRENT AND SPONSORED OCCUPATIONS OF EMPLOYED 
HEADS OF FAMILIES AND SINGLE ADULTS AMONG DISPLACED 
PERSONS REPORTING IN DECEMBER 1951 











Per cent. 
Major occupational group Sponsored Current 
occupation occupation 

Farmers and farm labourers ....... 27.6 3.4 

Private household workers. ....... 16.0 4.7 

Labourers, except farm and mine. . 15.8 24.5 
Operatives and kindred workers (“ semi- 

skilled”) . 14.5 30.6 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 

(“skilled”) .. 10.2 13.7 

Service workers, except private household . 8.7 10.3 

Clerical and kindred workers . . 3.4 3.7 

Professional, technical and kindred workers 2.6 6.5 

Sales workers ‘ 0.8 0.8 
Managers, officials and proprietors, "except 

farm ‘ wits ; étay fr 0.4 1.8 

















TABLE IV. CURRENT AND SPONSORED OCCUPATIONS OF EMPLOYED 
GERMAN EXPELLEE HEADS OF FAMILIES AND SINGLE ADULTS 
REPLYING TO SAMPLE SURVEY 











Per cent. 
Major occupational group Sponsored Cunet 
: occupation occupation 

Farmers, farm managers, farm labourers and 

foremen... ult OEY SP 8t! 40 20 
Private household ‘workers . S & 20 10 
Operatives and kindred workers (‘ semi- 

skilled”) . herve 12 26 
Labourers, except farm and mine . . 11 12 
Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers 

(“ skilled“) °. . 10 20 
Service workers, except private household . 6 7 
Professional and technical workers .... 1 2 
Clerical and kindred workers. ...... —! 2 
Sales workers .. — 1 
Managers, officials and 1 proprietors, except 

farm —1 — 

















1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Changes of occupation on the part of displaced persons are attributed 
by the Displaced Persons Commission mainly to a desire to improve their 
standard of living. The data provided by the sample survey carried out 
by the Commission indicated that the same is true of German expellees. 
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Post-RESETTLEMENT SERVICES 


The various agencies and groups co-operating in implementation 
of the displaced persons programme continued to aid immigrants in 
various ways during the period following their resettlement. A statement 
issued to all immigrants under the Act immediately prior to their disem- 
barkation ensured that they were informed as to how they might obtain 
advice and assistance in case of need. 


Orientation and Welfare 


In view of the limited funds available to the Displaced Persons 
Commission no counterpart to the organised orientation pro me 
conducted in Europe was established in the United States. However, 
the Displaced Persons Commission attempted to foster the orientation 
work carried out by the different state commissions and committees, 
in particular by encouraging them to pre informational material for 
distribution to displaced persons and expellees settling in their respective 
states. The material so distributed included glossaries of common 
English terms and their equivalents in the national languages of the 
immigrants, information on naturalisation and aliens registration 
procedure, lists of agencies to which immigrants could apply for help 
and advice (e.g., health services, legal aGitial cad lists of voluntary agen- 
cies working in the displaced persons programme which had a specific 
nationality or religious interest in immigrants. 

Other orientation and welfare services provided by state committees, 
either directly or through the appropriate voluntary agencies, included : 
reception services in the local community ; adjustment of children to 
new schools; counselling on individual problems; translation and 
interpretation ; tracing lost baggage and lost relatives ; investigating 
reports of exploitation in rent and employment ; and organisation of 
citizenship courses. 


Special Educational and Rehabilitation Projects 


Efforts were made by state bodies and voluntary agencies to help 
young persons immigrating under the Act to complete their education 
and to meet the special training needs of handicapped persons. 

The Act required that principal applicants (family heads and single 
adults) be admitted on the basis of assured employment. The Displaced 
Persons Commission recognised education as equivalent to employment 
for purposes of admission under the Act. is interpretation made 
possible the execution of a special project to enable displaced persons 
who were students to complete their education in the United States. 
The project was carried out by the National Co-ordinating Council for 
the Placement of Displaced Persons Students (composed of representa- 
tives of the Church World Service, the United Service for New Americans, 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference and various national student 
organisations) with the co-operation of the World Students Service 
Fund in New York. Over 100 colleges and universities in the United 
States gave displaced students representing various religions and 
nationalities an opportunity to complete their education under this 
project. 

The Minnesota Displaced Persons Committee, one of the most active 
of the state committees co-operating in resettlement under the Act, 
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raised funds to provide new scholarships and made efforts to secure 
existing scholarships for gifted young displaced persons. 

Another project carried out by the voluntary agencies aimed at 
resettling handicapped displaced persons who could not be placed in 
normal industrial or agricultural employment. These agencies jointly 
established a United States Committee for the Resettlement of the 
Physically Disabled which received grants from the International 
Refugee isation to defray the costs involved in the resettlement of 
handicap persons. The project was based on the co-operation of 
rehabilitation agencies, which accepted the handicapped for roy | 
and subsequently placed them in employment. It is estimated that 4 
handicapped persons were successfully resettled by means of this project. 
Another project undertaken by the Committee resulted in the resettle- 
ment of some 30 blind displaced persons. 

Adjustments 

A special section of the Washington headquarters of the Displaced 
Persons Commission was responsible for peat =a complaints, making 
adjustments and dealing with miscellaneous problems arising in connec- 
tion with resettlement under the programme. Whenever possible the 
Commission referred the problem to the voluntary agency which had 
provided the assurance for the person concerned. If the matter affected 
a person who was not the concern of any voluntary agency, the Com- 
mission relied for assistance on the state displaced persons committees 
or, in the absence of state committees, on appropriate departments of 
state government. There were, however, some cases in which direct 
action by the Displaced Persons Commission was necessary, in particular 
when sponsors or displaced persons called at Commission headquarters 
or when emergency situations arose. For example, in the early stages of 
the programme, the resettlement of displaced persons as sharecroppers 
in one state proved unsatisfactory and intervention by the Commission 
became necessary. As a result of the Commission’s investigation resettle- 
ment in the area involved was discontinued until more satisfactory 
employment opportunities were provided. 


EVALUATION OF THE SUCCESS OF THE PROGRAMME 


Economic Aspects 


The Displaced Persons Commission points out that the cost of opera- 
tion of the displaced persons programme (approximately $19,000,000) 
was repaid several times to the United States Treasury & the date of 
— — . nd eee ion’s weenie ae Ss was estimated that, 

the end of 1952, the wage earners admitted under the programme 
pe have paid $57,000,000 in federal income taxes alone. 4 

Moreover, in the view of the Commission, since insurance company 
estimates indicate that it costs an average American family $10,000 
to bring up a child to the age of 18 years, the some 300,000 persons 
over 18 years of age who were admitted under the terms of the Displaced 
Persons Act may be said to have enriched the United States by 
$300,000,000 in productive human resources. 


Social Aspects 


An attempt was made by the Displaced Persons Commission to 
determine, on the basis of the available information (reports of state com- 
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missions and committees, statements by representatives of United States 
voluntary agencies, unsolicited letters from sponsors and displaced 
persons, press articles, studies by sociologists, questionnaires completed 
by sponsors and minutes of the Commission’s national and regional 
conferences), whether resettlement under the displaced persons pro- 
gramme had been successful from the point of view of the individuals 
directly concerned. The information in question, and in particular the 
views expressed by state bodies, voluntary agencies and sponsors, 
indicated that the success or failure of individual cases of resettlement 
was determined largely by a number of basic factors. 


Successful Resettlement. 


Successful resettlement was found to depend to a great extent on 
the capacity of immigrants to do the work offered to them by sponsors 
and their liking for that work. It was also noted that attending a church 
of their choice or the church of the local sponsoring agency helped them 
to become a part of the community in which they lived and created 
a favourable impression on sponsors. Another factor conducive to 
successful adjustment was the interest of sponsors in the welfare of the 
immigrants for whose resettlement they were responsible. A knowledge 
of English or willingness to learn English facilitated assimilation of 
immigrants and made for a successful sponsor-immigrant relationship. 
The possibility of associating with members of their own national group 
was also an important element in satisfactory resettlement. Such an 
association prevented a feeling of complete isolation, particularly in 
rural areas, and gave immigrants an opportunity of adjusting themselves 
gradually to life in the United States. Willingness on the part of the 
immigrants to accept civic responsibility (application for first citizenship 
papers, prompt payment of taxes) was taken by sponsors as evidence of 
good faith and helped to create a favourable atmosphere and promote 
stability of resettlement. 


Unsuccessful Resettlement. 


Most of the relatively small number of unsuccessful resettlements 
were ascribed to one or other of. the following reasons : occupational 
maladjustment (particularly in the case of agricultural workers) ; poor 
orientation, resulting in misconception by the immigrant of his respon- 
sibilities towards his sponsor and vice versa ; exaggerated wage claims 
of immigrants ; exploitation by sponsors ; unexpected complications 
(death, illness) ; interference between sponsors and immigrants by 
well-meaning third parties; undue delay between the time of filing 
of the assurance and the date of arrival of the immigrant. 


CONCLUSION 


The conclusion reached by the Displaced Persons Commission in the 
light of the above analysis was that it was astonishing that so few re- 
adjustments were necessary. The Commission noted that of the 370,000 
people who migrated to the United States under the programme admi- 
nistered by the Commission most had made successful resettlements, 
and in doing so had made “ substantial and continuing contributions 
to the economy and culture of the United States ”. 
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Servico de Eadorecaa | Agricola, 1952. xv+312 pp. 


RussoMano, Mozart Victor. Comentdrios a consolidagdo das leis do Trabatho, 

Vols. I-III. Rio de Janeiro, José Konfino, 1952. vi+1532 pp. 

This work is a commentary on the 1943 consolidation of the labour laws 
of Brazil. The author’s method is to take the consolidation and su uent 
amendments article by article, giving Brazilian and foreign text-book 
references and an account of cases relevant to the application or inter- 
pretation of each article. The practical value of the work derives from the 
methodical classification of case law, although the system is not strictly 
scientific, the material not being arranged under subject headings, but simply 
following the order of the articles. 


RosENDE Beyt14, Alfredo. La Huelga en la Doctrina y en el Derecho Compa- 
vado. Memoria de prueba optar al grado de Licenciado en la Facultad 
de Ciencias Juridicas y iales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago, 
1952. 47 pp. 

This study consists of two parts. In the first part strikes are considered 
from the pees go of legal theory, from their beginnings as economic 
phenomena used to hold up production during a dispute primarily between 
capital and labour to their transformation into collective disputes of much 
wider scope, as in the case of political and sympathetic strikes and strikes 
of government my The writer goes on to study their consequences 
in private and public law, and methods of preventing collective disputes by 
conciliation and arbitration. The second part contains a succinct account 
of comparative law on the subject. 


Management. 


CaRRARD, Alfred, with the collaboration of H. BiAscu, F. Bitton, W. Grotz, 
K. Kocu, R. SCHNYDER von WARTENSEE, H. SECRETAN, P. SILBERER 
and H. Sprenc. Psychologie de l'homme au travail. Neuchatel, Dela- 
chaux et Niestlé S.A., 1953. 290 pp. 
This is a French translation of a work which originally appeared in 

German, and was written under the guidance of Alfred Carrard, who fo 

25 years gathered round him a number of Swiss experts in the application 

of in ea labour problems, including the launching of young 

people on their working life and the isation of work in the undertaking. 

Alfred Carrard, who died in 1949, a few weeks before the German edition 

appeared, considered that the time had come to survey the work done and 

sum up the knowledge gained. 
The first part, entitled “ Diagnostic psychologique ”, begins with an 
account by Biasch of psychic development in adolescents and of what enters 
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into the make-up of human character. Spreng goes to the heart of the 
matter when he describes how payee analyses are undertaken by 


himself and his colleagues to find out what job the subject is fitted for. 
Silberer describes the methods used in occupational research, i.e., finding 
out what characteristics are required for a given occupation. Koch describes 
the organisation and operation of vocational guidance in Switzerland, and 
the placing and apprenticeship of young persons who have taken the voca- 
tional guidance test. 

The second part is devoted to vocational training in the undertaking, 
The Swiss psychotechnologists considered from the beginning that a number 
of established and well-tried educational er have not yet been peer 
to teaching methods in the undertaking. Their object was to work out 
practical ways of speeding up the teaching of knowledge and techniques 
required in the exercise of a trade, thus enabling the apprenticeship period 
to be shortened without affecting its value, and to encourage pride in the 
job. Billon gives an account of the method of training apprentices in the 
undertaking, and Carrard describes methods of instructing supervisory 
staff, the subject with which he was principally concerned during his last 
15 years’ work. 

The third part, “ La nature sociale de l’homme ”, is more philosophical, 
and was entirely written by Alfred Carrard. Starting from actual cases 
taken from his practical work, he formulates a theory of group organisation, 
and explains how he conceives the role of the leader of the group. 

An appendix includes a typical psychotechnical selection analysis and 
models of various analysis forms and di ms used in undertakings for the 
personal files of wage earners and salaried employees. 


GrropD, Roger. Les attitudes collectives et les relations humaines dans les 
sciences sociales américaines. Thése présentée a la Faculté des Sciences 
Economiques et Sociales de l'Université de Genéve. Thése No. 134. 
Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1952. 346 pp. 


This handy work makes available for French readers information on 
recent trends in the social sciences in the United States—methods, applica- 
tion, aims and achievements. The author gives an orderly account of the 
concepts of social and collective attitude and human relations, as under- 
stood by the various American schools; social psychology ; sociometry 
(J. L. Moreno) ; group dynamics (Lewin, Gurvitch, etc.) ; the anthro = rg 
(Linton, Margaret Mead, Herskovits, etc.) ; the sociologists (Sorokin, MacIver, 
Robert S. Lynd, Lloyd Warner, etc.) ; techniques of sociological inquiry 
(sampling, tests, interviews, experiments, etc.) ; large-scale investigations, 
of which The American Soldier and Myrdal’s An American Dilemma are 
examples ; and finally the organisation of social psychology research in the 
United States. There is a very complete bibliography at the end of each 
chapter. 


Manpower ; Migration. 


GEOFFRE, Francois de. Venezuela : terre des folles espévances. Paris, Amiot- 
Dumont, 1953. 202 pp. 


KAMMER FUR ARBEITER UND ANGESTELLTE IN NIEDEROSTERREICH. Der 
niederOsterreichische Arbeitery. Studien zur Sozial- und Wirtschafts- 
struktur Niederésterreichs in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. Heft 4. 
Untersuchungen tiber Berufsprobleme der niederdsterreichischen Arbeiter- 
schajt in Gegenwart und Vergangenheit. Teil I : Die Berufsstruktur Nieder- 
Osterreichs. By L.S. Rutscuxa. Teil Il: Berufsstruktur und Berufslauf- 
bahn vor der industriellen Revolution. By Gustav OrruBa. Vienna, 1952. 
Ixx +234 and xcvii+429 pp. (in one volume). 


Kent, Donald Peterson. The Refugee Intellectual. The Americanization 
of the Immigrants of 1933-1941. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1953. xx+317 pp. $5. 
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Vocational Guidance and Training. 


Derrick, R. A. Vocational Training in the South Pacific. London, Melbourne, 
New York, Oxford Universi Toe published under the auspices of the 
South Pacific Commission, 1952. ix+264 pp. 30s. 

A comprehensive report to the Commission upon existing facilities for 
vocational training in the islands, from French Oceania in the east to Nether- 
lands New Guinea in the west, and vocational training needs. Special 
attention is given to centralised training arrangements ; the author also 
discusses the cost of the developments he recommends and methods of 
distributing them among participating authorities. 


FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES. Training in Britain of Engineers from 
Latin America. Report of the British Engineering Training Mission to 
Latin America, May to July 1952. London, 1952. xiv-+64 pp. 7s. 6d. 


GINZBERG, Eli, and Bray, Douglas W. The Uneducated. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1953. xxv+246 pp. $4.50. 


Norris, F.H. Paper and Paper Making. London, New York, Toronto, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1952. xiv-+353 pp. 30s. 


“Sayre, Wallace S., and THurBER, Clarence E. Training for Specialized 
Mission Personnel. Chicago, Public Administration Service, 1952. 


xiii+83 pp. $1. 


SCHWEIZERISCHER VERBAND FUR BERUFSBERATUNG UND LEHRLINGSFUR- 
soRGE. Der Laborant : Berufsbild. Zirich, 1953. 56 pp. 

Training for the occupation of skilled laboratory assistant (Laborant) 
in the chemical industries in Switzerland consists of a three years’ appren- 
ticeship, the = te reece for which was laid down in the regulations issued by 
the Federal aay a of Public Economy in January 1942. This phiet, 
published by the Swiss Association for Vocational Guidance and the Protec- 
tion of Apprentices, is the result of work by Swiss vocational guidance 
specialists and a group of experts in the Canton of Basle-Town on the end-of- 
apprenticeship examination, and gives a complete description of the occupa- 
tion of laboratory assistant. It includes information about the nature and 
conditions of the job, the industries in which it exists, the aptitude required, 
conditions of vocational ining and, after the apprenticeship course, 
conditions of employment in industrial laboratories in the various Swiss 
cantons, and especially in Basle chemical firms. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, Social Security Administration, Division of 
Research and Statistics. Social Security Financing. By Ida C. MERRIAM. 
Bureau Report No. 17. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1953. 
x+204 pp. 

A general survey of the financing of social security measures in the 
United States. In addition to bringing together much interesting and 
useful descriptive and statistical information the study discusses a number 
of policy questions involved in the financing of social security and critically 
examines alternative w 209 omy to them. Among important subjects 
dealt with are sources of revenue for financing social security payments, the 
distribution of costs under social insurance, factors affecting old-age and 
survivors’ insurance costs and alternative systems for financing such costs, 
the financing of unemployment insurance and policies concerning national 
subsidisation of local welfare expenditures. The economic effects and 
significance of social security financial operations are also considered. 
While the study is concerned with the United States social security pro- 
gramme, its discussion of basic issues and principles should be of interest 
to students of social security in other countries. 
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‘Laray, Bernard. La réforme de la sécurité sociale. Rapport présenté a la 
Sous-Commission de la Commission du Travail de l’Assemblée Nationale 
le 15 janvier 1952. Paris, Les Annales de Médecine Sociale, 1952. 144 pp. 
Largely statistical, this report makes a close investigation of the causes 

of increasing expenditure in the French social security scheme for non- 
agricultural a The author comes to the conclusion that the 


growing costs of medical care and the rise in the consumption of such care 
are the main causes of the deficit. They are due to social evolution and 
technical progress, and cannot be countered by lowering medical fees or the 
prices of pharmaceutical products. Among the remedies proposed may be 
mentioned hospital reform, the fight against absenteeism, economical 
prescribing, a reduction in the duration of hospitalisation, longer qualifyin 
periods, an increase of receipts by various methods, including better control, 
and a general administrative and financial reform. 


OswaLp, Hans. AHV-Praxis. Textausgabe des Bundesgesetzes iiber die 
Alters- und Hinterlassenenversicherung, erlautert durch die Rechtspre- 
chung des eidgenéssischen Versicherungsgerichts, mit Einleitung und 
Registern sowie Hinweisen, namentlich auf zugehérige Vorschriften, 
Materialien und Literatur. Berne, Verlag Hans Huber, 1953. 429 pp. 


Ross, James Stirling. The National Health Service in Great Britain. An 
Historical and Descriptive Study. London, New York, Toronto, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1952. xiii+398 pp. 30s. 


SWEDISH SOCIAL WELFARE BoarD. Social Sweden. Stockholm, Gernandts 

Boktryckerei, 1952. 462 pp. 

Published by the Social Welfare Board on the instructions of the Govern- 
ment, this book is a new and revised edition of “ Social Work and Legislation 
in Sweden ”, which appeared in 1938. Since then many important reforms 
have been made in Swedish social legislation. For example, the National 
Pensions Act of 1946 and the Acts of 1947 respecting ordinary and special 
family allowances have brought a radical change in the Swedish social 
security systems, and similar changes have taken place in other fields of 
social welfare. 

The present volume gives an instructive and accurate description of the 
various social welfare schemes. Among the subjects dealt with are social 
insurance and assistance, public health services, housing, education and 
vocational training, industrial relations, workers’ protection and treatment 
of juvenile and adult delinquency. A description is also given of the general 
economic, social and political structure which forms the background to the 
social policy of the country. 

Without going too much into detail the book gives a complete picture 
of all aspects of Swedish social policy, and since it is written in English it 
forms a valuable contribution to international literature on social welfare. 


Living Conditions. 
CAMPILLO Sainz, José. Derechos Fundamentales de la Persona Humana: 
Derechos Sociales. Mexico, Editorial Jus, 1952. xvi+93 pp. 


HAVEMAN, J. De ongeschoolde arbeider : Een sociologische analyse. Bouwstenen 
voor de kennis der maatschappij, No. 9. Assen, Van Gorcum & Comp. 
N.V.—G. A. Hak & Dr. e, 1952. 224 pp. 7.25 guilders. 

A study of the attitudes and social behaviour of unskilled workers in a 
number of Netherlands towns and rural areas. On the basis of personal 
interviews with the workers the author gives his observations and conclusions 
on such matters as labour relations in enterprises where unskilled labour 
is working and family relations in districts where this group of workers live. 

In the first part of his book, the author analyses the attitudes of the 
unskilled worker towards the church, politics, labour organisation, D.U.W. 
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(a governmental service to vide employment on public works for the 
are and education. In the framework of ily, school and educa- 
tion he describes the size of families, the problem of accommodation, forced 
marriages, the relations between husband and wife, the strength of family and 
neighbourhood ties, the education of the children and mental ess. 
The second part treats of problems relating to the social life of unskilled 
workers on a broader level and studies the social tensions originating in the 
contrasts between non-proletarian and proletarian culture. 
In the opinion of the author, “ a solution to the social problems connected 
with the nonconformity of unskilled workers will... only be found in a 
ein the conditions which determine their behaviour”, and for this he con- 
siders a fundamental cultural change would be necessary in the Netherlands. 
“ Not until primary group-norms in the form of community values attain 
a@ more autonomous significance than they have at present and in this way 
dethrone the absolutism of the formal o isation of our social life and its 
stratification will the unskilled worker feel at home in our society. ” 


UNGDOMSKOMMISSIONEN. Samfundet og Ungdommen. Afsluttende Udtal- 
else fra Ungdomskommissionen med Oversigt over Kommissionens Virk- 
somhed. Copenhagen, J. H. Schultz A/S, Universitets-Bogtrykkeri, 1952. 
72 pp. 3 kroner. 

This volume contains a substantial summary of the work, recommenda- 
tions and conclusions of the Youth Committee set up by the Danish Govern- 
ment in October 1935. The work of the Committee was mainly concerned 
with the following problems : employment conditions and wages for young 

le ; vocational guidance and ietning ; housing conditions ; recreation 
ilities ; family circumstances ; immorality, vagrancy and the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. 

During the seven years in which it has been in existence, the Committee 
has published 17 books, including 14 reports, and nine communiqués. 
These documents are listed. The report also deals with the effect already 
given to the Committee’s proposals by Parliament and the Government, and 
picks out those of its reforms which are particularly deserving of study and 
urgent implementation. Stress is laid on the importance of co-operation 
between private youth societies and organisations and public institutions 
as a factor in ensuring the well-being of the new generation. 


— Den tilpasningsvanskelige Ungdom. Betaenkning afgivet af Ungdoms- 
kommissionen. Copenhagen, J. H. Schultz A/S, Universitets-Bogtryk- 
keri, 1953. 328 pp. 


— Ungdommen og Fritiden. Betaenkning afgivet af Ungdomskommissionen 
Copenhagen, J. H. Schultz A/S, Universitets-Bogtrykkeri, 1952. 331 pp. 
This report by the Danish Youth Committee deals with the problem of 

recreation for young people. After an interesting account of the historical 
development of the problem and of its psychological aspects, the reports goes 
into the various aspects of recreation, the importance and achievements of 
youth organisations in this res , and steps to encourage healthy recreation 
facilities for Danish youth—the organisation of leadership courses, education 
after leaving school, entertainments, etc. 


Agriculture. 


AcrAawaL, G. D. Reorganisation of Agricultural Credit, With a Em- 
_—— on Agricultural Rehabilitation. Foreword by Sir ilal B. 
ANAVATI. pur, Industrial Art Printery, 1952. xii+251 pp. 9 rupees 

11 annas. 

The author’s main thesis is that inadequate credit facilities are a major 
handicap to a more productive agriculture in India. After describing the 
main features of the icul economy and the experience of other 
countries in the matter of agricultural credit the author proposes a reorganis- 
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ation of the Indian agricultural credit structure, with pestiediee emphasis on 
arm 


a system which combines the granting of credit with advisory services. 
The credit system would play an important role in implementing the various 
agricultural reforms proposed by the Government of India. Co-operative 
credit organisations would be an essential part of the system. 


Force, Robert. Les lois sociales en agriculture. Guide pratique & l’usage des 
Maires du Département de Saéne-et-Loire, de la Population Rurale et des 
Ecoles d’Enseignement Agricole et Ménager. Macon, Imprimerie Buguet- 
Comptout, 1952. 121 pp. 


Grav, Andrew J. Land and Peasant in Japan. An Introductory Survey. 
New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952. xii+262 pp. $3.50. 
This study outlines some of the basic factors operating in pepenese 

agriculture and shows how some of these factors were altered first by the 
war and later by the occupation, and indicates the nature of some of the 
problems that will remain or emerge with the removal of occupation controls 
and United States economic aid to Japan. Apart from an examination of the 
physical features of Japanese agriculture, the author pays particular atten- 
tion to such institutional aspects as village organisation, peasant unions 
and co-operatives. There are also important sections dealing with govern- 
ment policies, population factors, and the nature and extent of subsidiary 
occupations followed by peasants. The work is in rape gure form and 
is meant to be a provisional study prior to the publication of more compre- 
hensive studies. 


GRISWOLD, A. Whitney. Farming and Democracy. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press ; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1952. 
ix+227 pp. $3. 


Hine, H. J. The Farm Workshop. London, Crosby Lockwood & Son, Ltd., 
1953. 245 pp. 15s. 


INDIAN MINISTRY OF FooD AND AGRICULTURE, Directorate of Economics 
and Statistics. Indian Agricultural Wages Statistics, 1950. Delhi, 
Government of India Press, 1952. viii+ 161 pp. 

A first attempt to publish comprehensive agricultural wage statistics in 
India. The report contains statistical tables for 14 of the states, by district 
and village, showing the annual (monthly for 1950) average wage paid to 
skilled workers, field labour, other agricultural labour and herdsmen. For the 
latter three groups data are given in respect of men, women and children 
separately. For some of the states information is given on normal hours of 
work. There are also summary tables showing maximum and minimum 
wages for each type of worker and the month of the year in which they 
prevailed. 


/ INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURAL Economics. juvenile Labour 
in Agriculture. Report on an Enquiry by J. CARTER and G. P. Hirscu. 
University of Oxford, 1952. 34 pp. 3s. 6d. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF YOUNG FARMERS’ CLuBS. Young Farmers’ Clubs. 
Report on a Survey, by G. P. Hirscu. London, 1952. xviii+241 pp. 


SwArpstrR6M, K. F. Prisstabilisering och Gkad internationell handel med 
lantbruksprodukter. Stockholm, LTs Forlag, 1952. 269 pp. 10 kronor. 


Stamp, L. Dudley. Land for Tomorrow : The Undeveloped World. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana University Press; New York, American Geographical 
Society, 1952. 230 pp. $4. 

Professor Dudley Stamp’s views on the possibilities in the future of 
feeding the vw, increasing world’s population are midway between those 
of the neo-Malthusians and the optimists. This rather short book, based on 
the Patten Foundation Lectures given at the University of Indiana (U.S.A.) 
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in 1950 and written in a popular, highly readable style, touches on a wide 
variety of topics, but few of them are fully developed within the limits 
which the author has set himself. This purpose was to collect in small 
compass what seemed to him to be significant facts and figures from which 
the reader could form his own judgments. The author’s main conclusions 
are that, while there is a rapid growth of population throughout the world, 
it is particularly rapid in the ericas a not in the “ underdeveloped 
areas”. He believes that in the present state of our knowledge of soils and 
how to treat them and of systems of agriculture it is unrealistic to speak of 
Asia and Africa as being “ underdeveloped areas ” in the sense that in those 
areas there exist great opportunities for developing agriculture and greatly 
expanding food output. Rather he sees dangers of destroying tropical soils 
if “ Western ” ideas are transposed to these areas without major modifica- 
tions. The author thinks that more likely possibilities for expansion in 
agriculture are to be found in the temperate zone by raising yields to the 
levels achieved in the most productive farming areas. The argument leads 
to the need for promoting the carrying out of a world-wide survey of land 
use as a necessary first step in planning increased food production. 


Co-operation. 


CASALINI, Mario. La meccanizzazione agricola cooperativa. Rome, Centro 

Tecnico per la Cooperazione Agricola, 1952. 47 pp. 

The author stresses the importance of the mechanisation of farming in 
general and goes on to study the opportunities for mechanisation afforded 
by co-operative organisation. After discussing some specific results, he 
draws up model rules and by-laws for farm machinery co-operatives. The last 
section of the work is concerned with the prevention of accidents arising 
from the use of farm machinery. 


HooFDGROEP AMBACHT DOOR DE “ EFFICIENCY-COMMISSIE AMBACHT”, 
Bevordering van de efficiency in het Ambacht. The Hague, 1953. 200 pp. 


A report on handicrafts in the Netherlands. 
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The Miners: Years of Struggle 
a history of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 1910-1930 
R. PAGE ARNOT 


“This is a book of outstanding importance. In nothing is it more 
impressive than in its study of miners’ strategy and tactics in particular 
and trade-union strategy and tactics in general ... the greatness of Robert 
Smillie, the solid sterling qualities of Herbert Smith, the brilliant, wayward 

rsonality of A. J. Cook—these are imprinted on the reader’s mind by a 

k which, in its class, has not many superiors.”—Birmingham Post. 
“For Mr. Arnot there can be only commendation for a masterly achieve- 
ment.”—Sheffield Telegraph. Vol. 2. 35s. net 


The Real Stalin 
YVES DELBARS 


Yves Delbars, who is recognised as one of the best-informed experts 
on international politics, particularly on East Europe, has reconstructed 
during the course of ten years’ work the real history of Stalin, from his 
youth in Georgia to the present day, giving a living picture of Stalin with all 
his qualities and faults, his crimes and achievements, the secrets of his rise 
to power and the extraordinary complexity and effectiveness of his go 

Ss. net 


The Russian Menace to Europe 


KARL MARX and FRIEDRICH ENGELS 
Edited by Paul W. Blackstock and B. F. Hoselits 


Startlingly appropriate to the international situation today, this work 
contains articles, speeches, letters and news dispatches written by Marx and 
Engels at the end of the last century. In the U.S.S.R. their collected works 
have now been withdrawn and much of their writings suppressed. 20s. net 


Stalin versus Marx 
the Stalinist historical doctrine 
KLAUS MEHNERT 


In May 1934 the great history of Russia by Professor Mikhail Pokrovsky, 
which for close on twenty years had been accepted all over Russia as a 
standard work, was denounced in a decree signed by Stalin and Molotov. 
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Russian and world history, and its bearing on world revolution. “ A most 
important and radical contribution to the understanding of Stalinist imperi- 
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International Labour Conference 
36th Session, 1953—Report I 


This year the Report of the Director-General has been published 
under the title World Labour Report 1953. The Director-General 
has chosen for special attention the subject of increased productivity 
as a means of raising the standard of living and how increased 
productivity may be brought about. 

As a result of a decision taken by the Governing Body, the 
conclusions of the Meeting of Experts on Productivity in Manu- 
facturing Industries, held in Geneva in December 1952, are being 
distributed as a Supplement to the Director-General’s Report. 
(Text of Supplement available separately ; price : 15 cents ; 9d.) 
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This study contains material which was collected and analysed 
in connection with the preparation of the Model Code of Safety 
Regulations for Underground Work in Coal Mines for the Guidance 
of Governments and of the Coal-Mining Industry which was adopted 
by a Tripartite Technical Conference held at Geneva in September 
1949 and was published by the International Labour Office in 1950. 
Some more recent information has been added. 

The first volume includes statistical information showing the 
incidence and causes of underground accidents, a description of the 
inspection services of some of the principal coal-producing countries 
(Belgium, Canada (Alberta), France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Netherlands, Poland, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom and 
United States) and a detailed account of safety activities in general 
in connection with the coal-mining industry in these same countries. 
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Fatal Injury Rates—Non-Fatal Injuries—Analysis of Acci- 
dents by Causes—Relative Risks in Coal Mining and Manu- 


facturing. 


CuaPTEeR II Administration and Inspection. 


General Administrative and Inspection Services—Work- 
men’s Inspectors. 


CuapTeR III General Safety Activities. 


APPENDICES : 
I. Note on Statistical and Other Official Annual Reports 


concerned with Accidents and Their Prevention in Coal 
Mines. 
II. List of Periodicals, Pamphlets, etc. 
The second volume, which will not be ready for some time, 
will contain the most important safety provisions of the mining 


laws and regulations of the countries concerned. 
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